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The “Oscar of Industry” 


The bronze trophy that will be presented at 
the Financial World Annual Report Awards 


Banquet to 100 corporations achieving ‘‘Best 
of Industry’ awards 
leadership in 1952 annual reports 
of the following industries: 


Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Aircraft Mfg. 
*Airlines 

Aluminum Products 

Auto Equipment 
Auto Supply and 

Hardware Stores 

Automobile 

Baking 

*Banking 

Battery 

Brewing 

Building Equipment 
Building Materials 
Bus and Truck Lines 
Carbonated Beverage 
Cement 

Chemical 

Clothing Chains 
Clothing Mfg. 

Coal and Coke 
Communications 
Confections 
Construction Service 
Containers—Fibre 
Copper Products 
Dairy Products 
Department Stores 
Distilled Spirits 
Drug Products 

Drug Store Chains 
Electrical Equipment 
Electronics—Radio 





for their 


Farm Equipment 
Finance Companies 
Financial Organizations 
Food Containers 
Foods (Packaged) 
as 

Glass 

Graphic Arts 
Grocery Store Chains 
Health Insurance 
Hosiery 

Hotels 

Household Appliance 
Household Equipment 
Household Furnishings 
Household Services 
Insurance 

Life Insurance 
Machine Tools 
Machinery, etc. 
Materials Handling 
Meat Packing 

Metal Products 
Milling 

Mining 

Motion Pictures 
Mutual Funds 

Office Equipment 
Oil Well Equipment 
Paint and Coatings 
Paper Products 
Petroleum 

Photo Equipment 
Pipe Lines 






The FINANCIAL WORLD ANNUAL REPORT AWARDS BANQUET Will Be in the 
GRAND BALLROOM, HOTEL STATLER. NEW YORK 


SELECTING THE BEST 


eAnnual ‘Reports 


IN 100 INDUSTRIES 


Plastics 

Plywood 

Printing Equipment 

Publishing 

Pulp and Paper 

Rail Equipment 

*Railroads 

Rayon & Acetate Yarn 

Restaurants 

Rubber and Tire 

Rugs and Carpets 

Savings & Loan 

Shipbuilding 

Shipping Lines 

Shoe and Leather 

Small Loans 

Sports Equipment 

Steel & Iron 

Stock Exchanges 

Stove and Heater 

Sugar & Sweetening 

Synthetic Fibre 
Weavers & Knitters 

Textile Weaving Mills 

Tobacco 

Traction 

Tractor and Truck 
Mfg. 


*Utilities 

Variety Merchandise 
Vending Machines 
Vintners 

Watches and Clocks 
Water Works 


*Judged in more than one geographical or characteristic classification. 


For Information on the Awards Number or Banquet Write: 
Weston Smith, Executive Vice-President, Financial World 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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| \\ OR CAUTION? 


Just how should the average in- 
vestor regard the automobile in- 
dustry—its immediate future and 
long-range prospects? 

To help you decide, we’ve just 
published a 32-page booklet, 
“The Automobile Industry.” 


It begins with a good look at 
the industry as a whole, traces 
its history and growth, explores 
the over-all outlook for sales. 


Then it takes up each of the 
“Big Three” in turn, tells how 
they stand—where they’re going. 


It covers the independents and 
some of their problems, discusses 
the market for trucks and who 
makes them, goes over labor, 
allied industries, and the effect 
they could have on auto stocks 
as investments. 

And finally, you'll find indi- 
vidual write-ups on 31 of the 
leading auto and accessory com- 
panies—plus a table of vital in- 


vestment facts on 31 others. 


For a free copy of our booklet 
“The Automobile Industry” — 


simply call or write— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-52 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 

























Personalized 
Investment 


bupervision 


Assures More Succe 


genres means change; that is why it is so im- 


portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 


economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


B UT it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
‘apo But a number have solved their problem 

y shifting the responsibility to FinanctAL WorLp 
RESEARCH BurEAv which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 
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analytical facilities developed in over 50 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


Es high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 
the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


“ FT SSSSSSHSSSSSTRR ESTHER TKSSER STREETERS RESRSSESSERE Reese ee 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


the Investor.” 


. [1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
5 and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
= adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 
. My objectives are:- 
2 


1 Income (] Capital Enhancement 


Address 


C) Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


(Aug. 26) 
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Fast Write-Offs Hide Earning Power 


Accelerated amortization is reducing reported profits 


of many important enterprises. This effect is likely 


to grow even more significant over the next two years 


hortly after the outbreak of hos- 

tilities in Korea, it became ap- 
parent that despite the high level of 
capital investment by industry during 
the postwar years, a still larger pro- 
duction potential was needed if de- 
fense requirements were to be met 
without undue restrictions on the 
civilian economy. Private business was 
willing to provide the needed further 
expansion, but financing it posed a 
problem. 

In many lines, cash had been de- 
pleted by the excess of capital ex- 
penditures and additions to inven- 
tories and receivables over cash earn- 
ings. High tax rates, the niggardly 
depreciation allowances permitted on 
tax returns by the Treasury and the 
uncertainty over the duration of a rea- 
sonable level of earning power from 
facilities intended primarily for de- 
fense purposes made it difficult to ob- 
tain outside financing for such facili- 
ties on favorable terms. 

Accordingly, Congress revived the 
device, used so successfully during 
World War II, of permitting new 
plants and equipment, if certified 
by a Government agency as_ being 
essential to defense, to be amortized 
over a five-year period for tax pur- 
poses. This enabled a company build- 
ing a defense facility to recover its 
cost tax-free within a comparatively 
short period, the return on its in- 
vestment during this interval coming 
from earnings after amortization and 
taxes, 


How It Works 


Thus, if the emergency period 
lasted exactly five years and demand 
for the facility’s output slumped 
thereafter to such an extent that it 
had to be scrapped, the’ company 
building it would suffer no loss and 
would have recovered through tax- 
free amortization charges the funds 
with which to pay off any funds bor- 
rowed for construction. If defense 
or other demand lasted more than five 
years, no amortization would be per- 
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Freeport Sulphur 


mitted beyond that period and thus 
all subsequent earnings from the fa- 
cility would be taxable. 

To date, over $25 billion has been 
invested in new plants and equipment 
under this program, though in most 
cases five-year amortization has not 
been allowed on the entire sum in- 
volved in a project. There are very 
few plants which are totally worth- 
less for any purpose except defense ; 
in the aggregate, a little over 60 per 
cent of total outlay has been certified 
as essential and thus subject to fast 
write-off. 

It takes time to carry out so ex- 
tensive an expansion program; even 
as late as the end of 1952, two and 
one-half years after the Korean War 
started, only a little more than a third 


of the tax-aided facilities had been 
completed. But they should be some 
80 per cent complete by the end of 
the current year, and thus charges to 
income accounts for accelerated amor- 
tization will be considerably larger in 
1953 than they were in 1952. They 
will continue to grow, though at a 
reduced rate, in 1954 and 1955, with 
little change likely for 1956 unless 
some new emergency arises requir- 
ing another wave of industrial expan- 
sion. 

The ICC does not permit railroads 
to reflect, in their reports to stock- 
holders, the excess of accelerated 
amortization over the amounts which 
would be provided on a more normal 
accounting basis. But where the re- 
sulting tax benefits are large, as they 
are for a number of roads, these bene- 
fits result in some overstatement of 
earnings for current periods relative 
to those which will be reported after 
the five-year tax amortization period 
has expired. 

Most industrial companies, how- 
ever, report the full amount of accel- 
erated amortization to their stock- 
holders. In such cases present earn- 
ings are understated relative to future 
earnings, though the extent of the un- 
derstatement is reduced by the fact 
that tax savings are available now 
which will end when defense facilities 
have been fully amortized. It is as- 
sumed, however, that corporate tax 
rates will be lower later on. 


Inform Stockholders 


Some companies have followed the 
laudable policy of informing their 
stockholders as to the amount by 
which accelerated amortization ex- 
ceeds the depreciation which would 
be taken at normal rates. For in- 
stance, General American Transpor- 
tation reported such an excess for 
1952 amounting to $1.58 a share (on 
the basis of the present stock, giving 
effect to the recent two-for-one split). 
The company paid no excess profits 

Please turn to page 31 
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Low Priced Offerings 
No Road to Riches 


New issues may look attractive, priced at only a dollar or 
so a share, but the record shows that most of them head for 


even lower prices shortly after they're placed on the market 


he output of speculative stocks 

in the so-called pennies-a-share 
class shows no signs of falling off, de- 
spite the fact that a considerable num- 
ber of them don’t survive more than 
the first year or two of their existence 
and that they rarely manage to sell 
above the price at which they were 
offered. Yet the record is clear, open 
to all who will stop to read, that 
cheap stocks of new _ ventures, 
whether oil, mining, utility, industrial 
or what not, open no royal road to 
riches. 


Thousands Seek Bonanza 


The nation’s continuing prosperity 
and the high levels of individual in- 
comes and of industrial employment, 
still bring thousands of individuals to 
the counters of dealers in cheap is- 
sues, eager to buy at the seller’s valu- 
ation the new issues of impressively 
named corporations organized to de- 
velop some new bonanza or to engage 
in the production of one or another 
of the newest scientific marvels. 
Atomic energy, tungsten and uranium 
mining projects, the manufacture of 
T-V equipment, tubes or transistors, 





helicopters, and other activities which 
currently loom large in the public 
mind, figure in the offerings of the 
new securities. Scattered here and 
there are offerings by some of the im- 
portant financial organizations, and it 
is the success that normally attends 
such issues that provides the seller 
of dubious stocks with a potent 
argument. 

The Securities and Exchange Act, 
under which the SEC operates, has 
thrown many safeguards around the 
funds of the poorly-informed—or un- 
informed—speculators who make up 
the great bulk of buyers of such new 
stocks. But it provides no guaranty 
of the merits of any issue offered to 
the public, whether it be one which 
requires complete registration or— 
like most of the speculative promo- 
tions—has a value of less than 
$300,000, and thus is exempt from 
full registration. 

Just about a score of years ago the 
Federal Government stepped into the 
stock field and under the Securities 
Act of 1933 undertook to supervise 
the issuance and selling of securities, 
whether by Standard Oil of New Jer- 





sey, American Telephone & Tek. 

graph, or the Hogwallow Gold Mins! @ 
ing and Dredging Company whic fmunde! 
owned nothing but a charter from , TI 


state which was interested only i, gmgsent 
collecting incorporation fees. offer 

Experienced investors naturally pitfa 
pay no heed to the offerings of low. gmPrc 
priced stocks by obscure dealers or fm QU° 
houses with a record of having pro- PO 


moted a series of new stock issue; 
which passed peacefully out of the 
picture once the issue was distributed 
or the offering had fallen flat. Evena 
newcomer into the national family of 
stock owners seldom falls for more 
than two or three such promotions. 
Usually his first jolt comes when he 
finds that the stock for which he paid, 
say, a couple of dollars a share is 
quoted in the unlisted market at a 
steadily declining price, even reaching 
the “no bid” stage. Absence of a bid, 
of course, is in itself no indication 
that a stock is without value. It 
means merely that at the time a price 
was sought, or during the period 
covered, no prospective buyer was 
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making a firm bid for the stock. # 
e 
Last Year's Offerings P 


In 1952 hundreds of new securities 
were offered to the public, the total J's 


topping $5.0 billion in offering value. Hj‘ 
About one-fourth was accounted for §)°" 
by common stocks. Dollarwise only a 
relatively small amount represented §'"“ 


offerings of speculative low-priced 
stocks. Of these about one hundred 
were exempt from full registration, 
not a few through the simple pro- 
cedure of offering 299,900 shares at >" 


Pai 
Market Record of Some 1952 Offerings 10 
*Offered +Recent *Offered +Recent *Offered +Recent a 
at Bid at Bid at Bid tlo 
Amer. Metallic Chemicals. $3.00 $1.25 Industrial Research ...... $1.00 None Reflexite Corp. ...... ..+++ $1.00 None @;, , 
Amer. States Oil......... 0.50 0.15 Internat] Gl. Fibres ““A”.. 1.50 $0.63 Rex Salvage............. 1.00 None 
Anchor Precision Corp... 1.00 None Kraus Automat. Mach. ... 1.50 0.38 Sentry Safety Control.... 1.00 None @" 
oe a ee 1.00 None Kentucky Oil & Gas..... 0.30 None Shaw Oil & Gas......... 0.40 $0.03 Blog 
Atlantic Aircraft ........ 1.00 None London & Company...... ca a ea eee 0.32 0.70 Tt 
Audio & Video Products. 0.60 None Lunn Laminates ........ 2.00 3.00 Skiatron Elec. & TV..... 2.50 175 @ 
Beaver Lodge Oil........ 2.75 2.38 Maine Slate Products.... 1.00 None South Texas Oil & Gas... 0.40 1.87 ge me 
Blando Rubber ......... 100 Mome “Te TROP Gi <cicwestvcsses 1.00 None Southwest Natural Gas... a7.00 6.50 BB sic 
a 1.00 0.25 Metals & Chemicals..... a3.00 None Standard Tungsten ...... 1.00 None th 
Chase Chemical ......... 1.00 None Modigliani Glass Fibres.. 3.00 Ba5 Gee Se .2.iccccds.. 1.00 0.75 
Dakota-Williston Oil .... 0.15 0.02 Newton-Conroe Oil ...... 0.30 0.16 Texas Northern Oil...... 1.00 1.63 Hi by 
Disco Industries ......... 1.00 0.38 New Mexico Copper..... 0.50 None Trans-American Petroleum 0.50 None Mth 
Doman Helicopters ...... 375 2.63 Pennant Drilling ........ 1.00 None Trans-Canada Petroleums 1.50 None 
Electro-Components Corp. 0.12 None Penna. Citrus Grove...... 2.50 None Trans-Texas Oil & Gas.. 1.00 None @. 
Electronic Devices ...... 0.15 0.02 Perma-Line Corp......... 1.00 None U.S. Manganese ........ 0.40 0.07 Hts 
Electro-Micro-Ledger ... 1.00 None Petroleum Service ....... 1.25 None Universal Gas & Oil...... 1.00 None Bhp 
Empire Oil & Refining... 1.00 None Prudential Petroleum.... 1.50 0.10 Western Central Petrol... 0.50 0.42 T 
Form Moulding cl. A.... 2.25 None Pyramid Oil & Gas....... 1.50 2.12 William Penn Gas....... 0.15 0.02 
General Gas Corp......... a9.75 15.00 Rainbow Oil Ltd......... a7.50 5.25 Willston Pioneer Oil..... 1.00 None @w: 
Independent Plow ...... 2.50 2.00 Redwater Util. & Gas.... a1.20 1.32. Wilson Organic Chemicals 2.00 0.88 B 
*Exempt from full registration with Securities and Exchange Commission; see text. fNational Quotation Company. a—Fully registered with S.E.C. hi 
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$1 a share, thus falling into the 
under-$300,000 category. 

The table on page four is a repre- 
sentative selection of 60 of the 1952 
offerings. It graphically portrays the 
pitfalls in the road opened by low- 
priced speculations. The National 
Quotation Bureau, from whose re- 


~ 


ports the figures were obtained, re- 


Parke, Davis— 


ported in its latest monthly tabulation 
that no bids were in the market for 30 
of the 60 issues, while bids for only 
seven were in excess of the prices at 
which the stocks were offered. The 
seven, it may be remarked, were 
offered by underwriting firms of es- 
tablished reputation, in several cases 
members of the N.Y. Stock Exchange. 


Depressed Blue Chip 


Troubles in antibiotics and a labor shutdown re- 
duced profits 56 per cent in the first half of 1953. 


Shares have undergone considerable price deflation 


rr Davis & Company, one of 
the country’s oldest and largest 
manufacturers of ethical drugs, had 
is beginnings back in 1862 in the 
Detroit drug store of Dr. Samuel 
P. Duffield. In 1866, the company 
was founded as a small manufactur- 
ing business by Dr. Duffield and Her- 
vey C. Parke. George S. Davis, who 
jomed the firm a year later, was a 
visionary and his abilities comple- 
mented those of the more conserva- 
tively inclined Parke. Guided by its 
founders, the firm steadily expanded 
and today it would be difficult to op- 
erate a drug store in any civilized 
part of the globe without stocking 
Parke, Davis products. 

The company, which makes over 
1000 products, is represented in such 
important fields as glandular prepara- 
tions, vitamins, and antibiotics. It 
is one of the few drug concerns which 
manufactures a complete line of bio- 
logical and pharmaceutical products. 
These are actively promoted to the 
medical and pharmaceutical profes- 
sions by a staff of 800 detail men in 
the United States and Canada, and 
by 400 additional representatives: in 
the company’s overseas division. 

Over the years, Parke, Davis scien- 
tists have been responsible for a num- 
ber of significant medical discoveries. 
To mention only a few, Adrenalin 
was discovered in 1901; later came 
Benadryl, the first commercial anti- 
histamine (1946); Chloromycetin, a 
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patented broad-spectrum antibiotic 
(1949); Camoquin, which cures 
some types of malaria without caus- 
ing patients to turn yellow (1950) ; 
and Kutrol for the treatment of pep- 
tic ulcers (1951). Early in 1953, 
the company released Viomycin, an 
antibiotic which has considerable 
promise in combating tuberculosis. 

While actual research expenditures 
are not disclosed, it is noteworthy 
that more than half of current sales 
and earnings stem from products de- 
veloped in the past decade. A staff 
of 400 continues to search for new 
drugs. Much current work is devoted 





Parke, Davis 


Net Earned 


Sales Per Divi- 

(Mils.) Share dends *Price Range 
1938.. $31.1 $1.77 $1.70 423%—31% 
1939.. 328 189 180 47 —36 
1940.. 324 1.67 1.60 44%—29%4 
1941.. 39.1 -164 160 30%—24% 
1942.. 423 129 1.30 29%—19% 
1943.. 498 1.68 1.30 32 —27% 
1944... 498 155 1.30 314—26% 
1945.. 547 1.59 1.30 397%—2914 
1946.. 66.2 2.73 140 48%4—35% 
1947.. 74.2 223 160 43 —33% 
1948.. 745 198 140  33344—23% 
1949.. 868 2.54 140 38%—24% 
1950.. 105.7 3.65 1.75 46%—345% 
1951.. 138.1 389 190  63%—40% 
1952.. 1263 3.32 190 58 —41% 
Six months ended June 30: 
i a a! rer ee 
1953.. 53.7 0.88 a$1.25 a44%—30Y% 


*New York Stock Exchange. 
August 19. 


a—Through 





to antibiotics, degenerative diseases 
(such as cardiovascular ailments, ar- 
thritis, cancer, and hypertension), 
and “immunizing agents which might 
be effective against the common cold, 
poliomyelitis and influenza.” In the 
latter connection, Parke, Davis re- 
searchers have cooperated with the 
University of Pittsburgh in develop- 
ing an experimental polio vaccine. 

In the field of tropical diseases, at- 
tention is being directed to malaria 
which probably causes more sickness 
and death than any other ailment. 
(Every year, say authorities, some 
350 million people suffer from this 
disease and at least 3.5 million per- 
sons die from its effects.) Amebic 
dysentery is another disease primarily 
occuring abroad which is under in- 
vestigation. Approximately 40 per 
cent of total company sales is already 
cbtained in foreign markets; as P-D 
continues to establish local manufac- 
turing and distributing centers around 
the world and to broaden its knowl- 
edge of diseases afflicting other na- 
tions, foreign business should show 
further longer term growth. 


A Major Discovery 


Without a doubt, the outstanding 
Parke, Davis discovery in recent 
years has been Chloromycetin, which 
can be made either by fermentation 
or by chemical synthesis. Following 
its availability on a commercial scale 
in mid-1949, the drug became in- 
creasingly important in the company’s 
sales picture; some analysts believe 
that 1951 sales of Chloromycetin 
alone may have exceeded Parke, 
Davis’ total sales in 1941. Thus, the 
adverse publicity of last summer and 
fall concerning injurious side effects 
on a small number of patients treated 
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with the drug was a blow of major 
proportions. 

While Government authorities have 
placed no restrictions on use of the 
antibiotic, other than requiring a 
cautionary statement on the label, and 
though it has been administered to 
more than 8,000,000 patients, there 
undoubtedly has been a hesitancy on 
the part of physicians to prescribe 
the drug. Sales of Chloromycetin 
declined appreciably last year and 
whether it can regain its former posi- 
tion remains to be seen. However, 
it is well to note that the experience 
with this antibiotic is by no means 
unusual in the drug field and it should 
help bring about a more careful evalu- 


ation and use of other antibiotics as 
well. 


Still Another Blow 


On the heels of its troubles with 
Chloromycetin, Parke, Davis was hit 
by a strike of CIO Chemical Workers 
which began on May 15; production 
was not resumed until July 8. Under 
terins of a two-year contract, wages 
were raised retroactive to the begin- 
ning of May and another increase is 
slated to take effect next May 1. 
Considering the magnitude of the 
problems with which the company 
has had to contend, it is not surpris- 
ing that first half (1953) sales de- 
clined 24 per cent and profits dropped 
56 per cent from the comparable year- 
earlier period. 

As a result of its difficulties, Parke, 
Davis reduced its quarterly dividend 
from 45 to 35 cents with the July 31 
disbursement. In 1951 and 1952, a 
10-cent special was paid along with 
the regular $1.80 distribution for a 
total of $1.90 in each year. The 
indicated yield, at the current price 
of 33 for the stock, is 4.3 per cent. 

Between June 1949 and June 1951, 
Parke, Davis rose from 28 to 59; the 
actual postwar high reached in 1951 
was 634g. Since then, the stock has 
undergone a rather drastic readjust- 
ment. Considering that the company 
is debt-free, that it has operated 
profitably since incorporation in 1875, 
and that dividends have been paid 
continuously since 1878 (only three 
industrial companies on the Big 
Board have longer records of con- 
secutive dividend payments), the 
shares appear rather thoroughly de- 
flated at present levels. 
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Consolidated Edison 
Yields Six Per Cent 


Quarterly dividend increased to 60 cents with September 15 
payment, putting stock on $2.40 annual basis. Yield is more 


generous than returns available from other comparable issues 


onsolidated Edison Company of 
New York is not only the larg- 
est but probably the oldest of the 
electric utilities. The company’s 1952 
report to stockholders, celebrating the 
70th anniversary of electricity and 
steam in New York, pictures the con- 
trast between the queer-looking 
“jumbo” engines originally installed 
in the old Pearl Street Station in 
1882 and the modern steam turbine- 
generator placed in operation in the 
East River Station in 1951. Consoli- 
dated Edison has paid dividends on 
its common stock without interruption 
since 1885—a record among the big 
electric utilities (some gas companies 
such as Cincinnati Gas & Electric and 
Providence Gas can go back 100 
years). 

Con Ed’s revenues of $448 million 
for the twelve months ended June 30 
are approximately 31 per cent larger 
than those of the number two com- 
pany, Pacific Gas & Electric. It must 
be admitted that in terms of kilowatt 
sales Edison’s 1952 output of over 
12 billion kwh was topped by Nia- 
gara Mohawk Power’s 13 billion 
kwh, but nearly two-thirds of the lat- 
ter represented low-priced industrial 
power. 

While New York City is not gen- 
erally considered a “growth” area, 
nevertheless Edison’s revenues have 
increased nearly one-half in the post- 
war period. Gas made the best show- 





Consolidated Edison 


Earned 
Revenues Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1943.. $275 $1.70 $1.60 2444—153% 
1944.. 288 1.70 1.60 253%4—21% 
1945.. 208 1.74 160  341%4—245% 
1946.. 313 220 1.60 36 —24% 
1947.. 336 1.90 1.60 291%4—21 
1948.. 371 231 1.60 25%—21 
1949.. 366 2.22 1.60 2934—21% 
1950.. 393 2.44 1.70 3354—26% 
1951.. 418 2.26 2.00 3334—30 
1952.. 435 2.63 2.00 3914Z—3234 


ing with a gain of 61 per cent, com. 
pared with 44 per cent for electricity 
and about the same for steam. While 
Con Ed is somewhat handicapped by 
the present trend of population from 
city centers to the suburbs, its service 
area includes large suburban districts 
in Westchester, Staten Island and 
Queens. (The company may still 
have some hopes of acquiring contrdl 
of rapidly-growing Long Island 
Lighting Company.) 

While the company also has been 
handicapped by the large proportion 
of apartment dwellers among its resi- 
dential clientele, which has restricted 
the sale of large appliances such as 
water heaters and electric ranges, 
nevertheless it is now benefiting from 
gains in TV and air conditioning. 
Last year over 42,000 air conditioning 
units, largely of room type, were 
sold in the company’s area, and this 
year’s sales have been very much 
larger. The company has about 2 
million TV sets on its lines producing 
about $12 million revenues pet 
annum. 


Growth Era Seen 


Much of New York City is obsolete 
from the standpoint of modern con- 
veniences, and substantial additional 
“‘srowth” may be foreseen as new and 
modern buildings replace old ones and 
old ones are rebuilt. For instance, 
the huge new office building to be 
constructed on 42nd Street opposite 
the Chrysler Building will be com- 
pletely air-conditioned and will re- 
quire many times the amount of 
electricity now used in the small 
buildings which are to be replaced. 
Anticipated construction of new the- 
aters, facilitated by recent changes in 
the building code, should also call for 
large amounts of air-conditioning. 
Another method of growth is Con 
Ed’s replacement of isolated private 

Please turn to page 26 
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hipments of iron ore from the Lake 
S Superior district set a new all- 
ime peak in 1951, and showed a sub- 
stantial decline last year only because 
fthe steel strike. The Mesabi Range 
in Minnesota, which accounts for 
some three-fourths of the Lake Su- 
perior district total and over 60 per 
cent of U. S. production, and which 
has delivered around 1.9 billion tons 
of ore since it was opened in 1892, 
also set a record pace in 1951. But 
this vital deposit will not remain a 
steel industry mainstay for many 
more years. 

It is not approaching exhaustion in 
the sense that all its ore will soon be 
depleted; billions of tons remain. 
Even in the category of high grade 
ore which can be shipped as mined, 
or after a comparatively simple and 
inexpensive concentration process, 
Lake Superior reserves are estimated 
at close to 134 billion tons. But 
around one billion tons of this must 
be extracted by underground mining 
methods, which are two or three times 
as costly as open pit mining and 
whose maximum output is limited to 
20-25. million tons annually—less 
ihan one-fourth of the 1951 level of 
total Lake Superior shipments. 


This creates a potentially serious 
situation which is aggravated by the 
tremendous increase in iron and steel 
production capacity and hence in ore 
requirements. Annual steel capacity, 
which amounted to 91.2 million tons 
at the beginning of 1947, has been 
stepped up to 117.5 million and is 
scheduled to rise further to some 123 
million tons under present plans, with 
further increases likely over coming 
years. Pig iron capacity has risen 
from 64.7 million tons in 1947 to 
78.3 million today, and current pro- 
¢rams will raise this to around 83 
million tons. 


Anticipated Gains 


It is hoped that Lake Superior 
shipments can be increased from the 
1951 total of 94.5 million tons to 98.7 
million tons by 1955, a probable drop 
of 2.1 million tons in open pit direct 
shipping ore being more than offset 
by a 5 million ton increase in open 
pit concentrates and by minor gains 
irom underground mines and benefi- 
ciation of low grade taconite, of which 
billions of tons are available. Other 
domestic sources are expected to step 
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Major Shifts in 


Iron Ore Picture 


Approaching exhaustion of 
Mesabi Range and increase 
in iron and steel produc- 


tion require new sources 


of ore supplies and decen- 


tralization of steel industry 


up their ore capacity from 22.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1951 to 25.3 million tons 
in 1955. 

But in all cases except taconite 
these goals will be close to the prac- 
tical maximum, and Lake Superior 
open pit production will gradually 
decline over the years. Taconite out- 
put, currently negligible, may rise to 
20 or 25 million tons a year by 1970, 
but this gain will not balance the 
dip in high grade ore production. And 
even in 1955, if ore demand actually 
reaches the level of 147 million tons 
for which provision is being made, it 
will be necessary to import 23 million 
tons. This figure compares with a 
record level to date of 10.1 million 
in 1951. Even larger imports will 
be required in later years as ore needs 
increase and domestic production 
drops. 

Our two largest suppliers in recent 
years—Sweden and Chile—are not 
likely to be able to maintain the pres- 
ent pace of their shipments and no 
significant gain is expected from 





Brazil, another leading source, de- 
spite her fabulous (though largely 
undeveloped) reserves. Liberia and 
other African nations may be able to 
triple their million-ton 1951 exports 
to us, but our chief reliance will be 
on Venezuela and Canada. 


In the former country, U. S. Steel 
and Bethlehem have developed large 
reserves which may furnish us as 
much as 5 million tons of ore in 1955 
and four times that much eventually. 
This ore will go largely to Bethle- 
hem’s Sparrows Point, Maryland, 
plant and U. S. Steel’s Alabama prop- 
erties and new Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania works, and will not benefit blast 
furnaces now depending on Lake Su- 
perior ore. 

The latter will depend on whatever 
Swedish and high grade Lake Su- 
perior ore is available, on taconite 
concentrates and on Canadian ore. 
Canada has shipped us large amounts 
of ore during postwar years, but the 
reverse trade has been even larger. 
This situation is due to change in 
future with increased production from 
Steep Rock Iron Mines and Algoma 
Steel’s Michipicoten deposits and— 
of principal importance—the start in 
1955 of output from the huge Que- 
bec-Labrador properties of Iron Ore 
Company of Canada. 


Steep Rock started production in 
1944 and opened its second orebody 
late last month. Inland Steel has 
leased a third deposit from which 
initial output is expected in 1958; 
the three together may turn out 10 
million tons a year by 1960. Algoma 
should be good for a million tons 
above its own needs, and Iron Ore 
Company of Canada hopes for 5 mil- 
lion tons in 1955, double that a few 
years later and perhaps as much as 
40 million tons eventually. 


Decentralization Resulting 


The changing sources of ore sup- 
plies, together with shifts in markets, 
have already decentralized the steel 
industry to a considerable extent, and 
further developments along this line 
are in prospect. The Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown districts have lost 
ground, mainly to the Detroit, Phila- 
delphia and Western districts. This 
trend will continue, and the Southern 
district should grow more in rela- 
tive importance in future than it has 
done so far. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Viscose Bae 

Shares—now 45 vs. a 1953 high of 
6034—appear to have long term re- 
covery prospects. (Pays $2.50 an- 
nually.) Company has developed a 
new cellophane wrapping which it 
claims may be the strongest ever 
made. Called Sylvania 600, the film 
was developed primarily for the tex- 
tile industry, which requires extra- 
strong and durable wrapping for its 
sheets, bolt goods and other products. 
Cannon Mills has already been ship- 
ping sheets and bedspreads wrapped 
in the new cellophane. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland B+ 
Present price of about 33 (vs. a 
1953 high of 52) appears largely to 
discount company’s current problems. 
The September 1 dividend has been 
reduced to 50 cents from the 70 cents 
previously paid quarterly. The prin- 
cipal factors responsible for the cut 
have been the intense competition in 
major lines, Government controls and 
price support programs regulating 
agricultural commodities along with 
the 12-week strike which paralyzed 
operations at Minneapolis. Manage- 
ment is optimistic about business in 
general, but is still concerned about 
the Government’s handling of crop 
surpluses during the coming year. 


Ashland Oil & Refining C+ 

Now at 14, shares are speculative. 
(Paid $1.00 plus stock in 1952; 
50c so far this year.) Despite higher 
sales in the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year ended June 30 than 
in the like 1952 period, a deficit of 
37 cents a share was reported com- 
pared with a profit of $1.99 a share a 
year earlier. A mark-down in the 
book value of the company’s produc- 
ing properties in the Spraberry area, 
amounting to $8.5 million, was 
charged against the nine months net 
income of $7.7 million, accounting for 
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the loss figure. This year’s earnings 
were also lowered by higher taxes and 
increased charges for depreciation, 
depletion and amortization. Manage- 
ment feels that earnings from opera- 
tions satisfactorily support the pres- 
25 cents quarterly dividend rate, and 
that payments will not be influenced 


by the non-recurring write-down 
charge. 
Blaw-Knox C+ 


Narrow profit margins make stock, 
now at 19, essentially speculative. 
(Paid $1.25 in 1952; 60c through 
June 12, 1953.) The company has 
declared its third quarterly dividend 
for 1953 (30 cents payable Septem- 
ber 11 to holders of record August 
12) but share owners who have not 
surrendered their certificates in Blaw- 
Knox Company (New Jersey) must 
exchange them for Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany (Delaware) shares in order to 
receive this payment. Including com- 
pletions of Government work, the 
backlog of unfilled orders ($84 mil- 
lion as of June 30, 1953) has declined 
$14 million from the first of the year. 
However, the proportion of low-mar- 
gin defense work is gradually de- 
creasing and a substantial volume of 
commercial orders augurs well for 
the balance of 1953. 


Electric Bond & Share Cc 

Stock, now at 26, is strictly a 
speculation, (Paid subsidiary stock in 
1952 and in June, 1953.) Due to in- 
creased dividends from Ebasco Ser- 
vices Incorporated, (engineering and 
consulting subsidiary), United Gas 
and American & Foreign Power, net 
profits of the company in the 12 
months ended June 30 came to $1.22 
a share, the highest in 20 years and 
up 16 cents a share from the prior 
period. The U. S. District Court in 
New York has issued an order (July 
16) which, in effect, permits the com- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but not responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


pany to proceed with its investment 
program. It will have the same lati- 
tude as to non-utility investments as 
any of the concerns operating under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
A capital distribution of 17 shares 
of United Gas stock for each 100 
shares of Electric Bond & Share is 
planned before October 14. The bal- 
ance (about 22 per cent of outstand- 
ing shares) is to be disposed of, in 
various ways, before July 16, 1955. 


Food Machinery B+ 

Stock, now at 37, has a good longer 
term growth potential. (Paid $2 in 
1952; $1 through June 30, 1953.) 
Billings came to $119.9 million and 
net income to $2.01 per share for the 
first half of 1953, compared with 
$116.8 million of sales and $1.73 per 
share for the like period of 1952. In- 
creased volume represented almost 
entirely a gain in the output of nor- 
mal products—in other words, there 
was a decrease in the ratio of military 
business. However, unfilled orders as 
of June 30 were $103 million vs. $94.5 
million last year, the difference being 
mostly new defense bookings. A sea- 
sonal slump in certain machinery 
items and agricultural chemicals is ex- 
pected over the rest of 1953 but ship- 
ments to industrial consumers should 
continue at first-half levels. 


Gaylord Container C+ 

Now at 25, shares represent a bust- 
nessman’s investment. (Pays $1.50 
annually.) Company has sold its 
electric distribution system in Louisi- 
ana to the Louisiana Power & Light 
Company for $1.4 million. Gaylord 
has acquired timber holdings on about 
43,000 acres situated in its primary 
pulpwood area in Louisiana, materi- 
ally increasing its source of supply of 
this basic material. The sale of the 
electric facilities follows a policy of 
disposing of all operations not di- 
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rectly part of the principal business of 
he company. In the same area, 
holdings in a hospital, company stores 
and company-owned houses have 
been liquidated, but a power plant to 
fill plant electrical requirements will 
be maintained. 








International Shoe A 

Stock, now at 40, is a steady in- 
come producer. (Paid $2.40 in 1952; 
$1.80 through August 1953.) The 
company will close its St. Charles, 
Mo. plant, operated since 1906, about 
the middle of September. About 600 
workers will be laid off. Excessive 
costs, arising from an abnormal rate 
of labor turnover are responsible for 
the move. Operations of the plant 
will be spread among the company’s 
installations at Flora, Ill. and Wind- 
sor and Kirksville, Mo. where the 
labor supply is more stable. 


Nash-Kelvinator C+ 

Shares (20) are a business cycle 
speculation. (Pays $2 annually.) 
Nash is expected to report a loss for 
the fourth fiscal quarter to end Sep- 
tember 30, reflecting the company’s 
shutdown of auto production since 
July 6. Output was discontinued due 
to inventory dislocation and the an- 
nual vacation period and will not re- 
sume until early in September. Re- 
sults are also being depressed by 
strikes in the Kelvinator appliance di- 
vision. However, the full fiscal year’s 
figures should be substantially ahead 
of the previous annual period, as sales 
for the first nine months were 45 per 
cent higher than a year earlier, and 
earnings increased to $3.48 a share 
over $2.01 in 1952. 


New York State Electric & Gas B 

Stock, now at 35, is a good income 
holding. (Patd $1.80 in 1952; $1.425 
through August 15, 1953.) The com- 
pany’s modernization and expansion 
program is proceeding rapidly with 
the 100,000 kw addition to the Green- 
idge generating station on Lake Sen- 
eca expected to be in operation by 
December 1. Completion of pipeline 
facilities will allow the substitution of 
natural gas for manufactured fuel in 
the Norwich and Oneonta areas by 
the end of this year. On July 1 com- 
pany purchased the electric generat- 
ing and other facilities of the Sara- 
nac Division of Eastern New York 
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Power Corporation for $5.6 million, 
financed by a 3% per cent bank loan 
due May 31, 1954. 


Northwest Airlines Cc 

This highly speculative stock seems 
amply priced at 12. (Pays no divi- 
dends.) The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has issued an order making it pos- 
sible to offer local service between 
Portland and Seattle and also long- 
haul schedules to both cities. Also, 
public hearings have been completed 
on the Trans-Pacific Certificate Re- 
newal case in which the company is 
seeking permanent operating rights 
on its North Pacific route to the 
Orient. For seven years various 
points in the Far East have been 
covered by a temporary certificate 
which expires this year. 


Pressed Steel Car Cc 

Despite resumption of dividends, 
stock at 10 is highly speculative. 
(Paid 40c thus far in 1953.) Re- 
flecting the company’s product diver- 
sification program, freight cars in the 
first six months amounted to only 36 
per cent of total sales and the per- 
centage will be lower by the end of 
1953. In addition to freight cars, 
products now include cookware, dairy 
cans, oil well pumping equipment, 
trailers, steel tanks, prefabricated 
houses and 155-millimeter shells. 
Earnings in the first half of 1953 in- 
creased to $1 a share from 83 cents 
in the first half of 1952, and the com- 
pany still has a substantial backlog of 
orders and expects a more liberal 
steel supply. Management is anxious 
to broaden the company’s product 
base even more and other acquisitions 
will be made in the future. 


Procter & Gamble A 

Stock is of investment grade, but 
at a current price of 64 yields only 
4% on annual $2.60 dividend. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, sales im- 
proved 4 per cent over the 1952 fiscal 
volume, and profits were $4.35 a 
share vs. $4.32 a year earlier. The 
company is optimistic about sales for 
the present annual period, although 
no earnings gains are looked for until 
EPT expires. Dealer inventories are 
normal or below, and management 
feels there is no reason why the busi- 
ness should not continue its growth. 
Greater returns from now on can be 


expected from expenditures on for- 
eign installations. 


Remington Arms * 

Stock is a more or less typical busi- 
ness cycle issue; price, 8. (Paid m 
1952, 50c; thus far in 1953, 15c.) 
The American Stock Exchange’s 
board of governors has approved for 
listing the 7,493,140 outstanding $1 
par common shares, and the stock is 
expected to be admitted to dealings 
by mid-September. The company is 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
sporting arms and ammunition. In 
addition, it owns jointly with Crucible 
Steel, the Rem-Cru Titanium Com- 
pany, one of the more aggressive or- 
ganizations in the rapidly expanding 
titanium field. E. I. du Pont pres- 
ently owns 60.17 per cent of the 
common stock and 99.42 per cent of 
the preferred. 


*Over-the-counter securities not rated. 


Sperry B 

Stock, now at 42, is a@ promising 
growth commitment. (Paid $2.00 in 
1952 ; $2.25 paid or declared in 1953.) 
A still rising proportion of Govern- 
ment orders lowered profit margins 
in the six months ended June 30, 
but per share earnings nevertheless 
jumped to $3.84, compared with $3.23 
in the 1952 period. There were no 
major order cancellations in the de- 
fense category and new orders contin- 
ued to be placed. Deliveries of farm 
equipment to dealers were off only 
slightly, thanks largely to a new-type 
low-priced hay baler. 


Standard Oil of Indiana A 

Stock (at 74) 1s a sound oil equity 
with good growth potential. (Pays 
$2.50 annually, plus stock in Standard 
ard Oil of New Jersey.) Company 
experienced a 10 per cent rise in sales 
in the first half of the current year. 
Although earnings were $3.56 a share, 
slightly below the $3.76 a share of a 
year ago, the higher 1952 figure re- 
flected a 32-cent non-recurring profit 
item. This year’s results were also 
held down by extraordinary amorti- 
zation charges. Management believes 
that little relief from the high costs 
of doing business will result from the 
general price increases put into effect 
by the company in June. Another 
increase in sales is expected in the 
second half of this year. 
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Mail Orders Show Mixed Results 


Despite the continued high level of general business 


activity, Montgomery Ward's sales are lagging year-earlier 


levels. 


eon of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany in 1952 topped 1951 by 
10.3 per cent. In the first quarter of 
this year they ran 10.4 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding 1952 period, and 
in the second quarter again rose more 
than 10 per cent above the year- 
before period. That brings the score 
to July 31, since mail order firms end 
their fiscal years with January 31. 

Montgomery Ward also has ac- 
quired a sales pattern, but it points 
in the other direction. In 1952, sales 
fell two per cent below 1951 and 
totals for both the first quarter and 
the first six months this year each 
dropped two per cent under the cor- 
responding 1952 periods. 

These counter-trends have per- 
sisted since 1950. Prior to that time 
the rivals had jogged along pretty 
much together, but with the more 
aggressive Sears gradually improving 
its sales leadership. In 1949 its sales 
exactly doubled those of Ward: $2.16 
billion vs. $1.08 billion. The next 
year, after recording an all-time high 
of $1.17 billion, Ward entered on a 
slump which culminated with 1952 
volume at the same figure as in 1949. 





Montgomery Ward 

*Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per +Divi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $414.0 $3.41 $4.90 Oo =—2 
1938.. 4140 3.50 1.50 5444—25 
1939.. 4749 491 1.25 57%4—401% 
1940.. 515.9 414 2.75 56 —31% 
1941.. 632.7 4.01 2.00 3914—2414 
1942.. 635.0 3.65 2.00 34144—23Y4 
1943.. 595.9 3.69 2.00 50 —33%4 
1944.. 621.0 3.81 2.00 537,R4Z—415% 
1945.. 6548 4.13 2.00 76 —47% 
1946.. 974.3 629 2.00 104%4—57% 
1947.. 1,158.7 886 3.00 6454—49 
1948.. 1,212.0 10.28 3.00 65 —47% 
1949.. 1,084.4 7.13 3.00 593x%,—475R 
1950.. 1,170.5 11.19 3.00 674%4—49% 
1951.. 1,106.2 814 4.00 7574—64 
1952.. 1,084.6 7.41 3.00 671%4—554 
Interim: 


1952. .a$517.3 b$0.97 .... 
1953.. a507.1 b0.96 c$2.50 


c6514—577% 

* Years ended January 31 of following year. 
7 Calendar years; has paid dividends in every 
year since 1936. a—Six months. b—Three 
months. c—Through August 19. 
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In the meanwhile, Sears forges steadily ahead 


Sears’ sales, however, have con- 
tinued to rise. The 1952 total of $2.93 
billion was $766 million, or 35 per 
cent above 1949. That gain was 
achieved over a period during which 
Ward made absolutely no net gain. 
The extension of the downtrend in 
Ward’s sales through the first half 
of this year suggests that 1953 sales 
may be the smallest since 1946, while 
Sears’ total promises to set an all- 
time high well above the three-billion 
dollar level. 

As yet, earnings data for the cur- 
rent year are meager. Sears has 
issued no figures beyond the bare 
statement that earnings for the first 
quarter of the year exceeded the first 
quarter of 1952 by 34.5 per cent. 
Sears issues reports only semi-an- 
nually and in the first half of last 
year earned only $1.70 per share, the 
major part of the year’s $4.56 coming 
in the final six months. For the first 
three months this year, Ward netted 
96 cents a share vs. 97 cents in the 
sane 1951 period. 

The growth of Sears’ sales is 
largely the fruit of its $300 million 
expansion program which was prac- 
tically completed a year ago. During 
1951 some 30 new stores and order 
stations were opened and 14 more 
were added last year. At January 31 
last, 684 domestic stores and 21 
foreign units were in operation. 

While Sears has pursued aggres- 
sive merchandising policies and has 
carried out a broad expansion cam- 
paign, Ward’s highly conservative 
management has operated on the 
theory that a serious depression was 
in the offing. Internal dissensions 
have resulted in frequent changes 
among the top executives of Ward’s, 
but through it all the chairman, 
Sewell Avery, has maintained a tight 
hold on the company’s policies. Like 
Sears, Ward has long ceased to be 
just a mail order company, Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of sales of each 
company are now derived from retail- 
ing operations. 





Normally the trend of mail ordg 
and retail sales closely paralle 
changes in disposable income of ind: 
viduals, but while this has. held 
record levels, uncertain farm incong 
prospects and unusual caution en: 
gendered by recurring, but still uw. 
realized, predictions of a depression, 
have modified the effect on sales. 

The prospects are that because ¢ 
its intensive sales promotion, couple 
with the increased number of store 
and order stations, Sears’ sales total 
will continue to run above 1952 anj 
earnings results should at leas 
approximate last year. Ward’s storm 
shelter policies, however, as well a 
sales volume thus far this year, sug- 
gest little prospect of improvement 
there. 

That the market looks with some- 
what more favor on Sears’ policies 
than on those imposed on Ward by 
its forceful chairman may be gathered 
from the fact that while each issue 
is selling around 59, Ward is quoted 
at less than eight times last year's 
earnings with Sears’ results being 
capitalized at 13 times. 

Despite its excellent showing, Sears 
can hardly be regarded as being on 
the bargain counter, while at present 
levels Ward’s difficulties would seem 
to be largely discounted. Sears obvi- 
ously is of better quality, but both 
issues qualify for general investment 
purposes. 





Sears, Roebuck 


*Sales *Earned 


(Mil- Per TDivi- 

lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $537.2 $1.39 $1.37% 2454—12% 
1938.. 501.7 105 1.37% 20 —11% 
1939.. 617.4 165 1.06 21%—15 
1940.. 7043 1.58 1.06 22 —15% 
1941.. 915.1 159 106 1934—12% 
1942.. 851.5 1.47 1.06 1554—10% 
1943.. 867.5 145 1.06 2254—14% 
1944.. 9888 146 1.06 265%—21 
1945.. 1,045.3 1.52 1.06 40 —24% 
1946.. 1,612.6 4.24 1.75 4954—35% 
1947.. 1,981.5 4.56 1.75 4034—30% 
1948.. 2,296.0 580 2.25 434%4—31%4 
1949.. 2168.9 458 225  44%—33% 
1950.. 2,556.8 6.08 2.75 55 —40 
1951.. 2657.4 4.73 2.75 58 —51% 
1952.. 2,932.3 4.56 2.75 623%%—50% 


Six months ended July 31: 


1952. $1,367.2 $1.70 .... 
1953. 1,504.9 N.R. a$1.50 


cee ee ereret 


a6074—56¥ 


* Years ended January 31 of following year. 
+ Calendar years; has paid dividends in every 
year since 1935. a—Through August 19. N.R.— 
Not reported. 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











One of the more important factors contributing 
to a high level of economic activity during recent 
years has been the construction boom. Fostered 
by shortages accumulated during the depression and 
the war, practically all categories of building have 
advanced to successive new peaks. During the early 
months of the current year, while building activity 
remained high and total outlays for the year were 
expected to exceed those for 1952, it was anticipated 
that the pace would slacken by fall. 


The peak of the construction boom, like that 
for a number of other booms, appears now to have 
been postponed. A recent re-survey of the situation 
by the Commerce and Labor Departments led to the 
conclusion that expenditures during the last half 
of 1953 would show a year-to-year gain of some 
$800 million, and that the full year total would 
show a $2 billion excess over 1952 instead of the 
$1 billion advance predicted previously. 


One feature of the study which is decidedly 
encouraging is the forecast for nonfarm housing, 
which contemplates about as much activity this 
year as was witnessed in 1952. Some doubt had 
existed on this point due to the disappointing per- 
formance during May, when a contra-seasonal drop 
from April levels was witnessed for the first time 
since the war. Starts during June and July con- 
tinued to decline moderately, but not by enough of 
a margin to give concern. It now appears that the 
May drop was due at least in part to a shortage of 
mortgage money which has now eased somewhat 
and may ease further. 


Continued high levels of building activity will 
help sustain demand in many other industries 
(notably lumber, where softening tendencies have 
been witnessed recently), and demand for consumer 
goods and services promises to remain high. But 
these two influences alone cannot fully overcome 
the effects of lower Federal outlays, shrinking farm 
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More optimistic appraisal of building prospect has favorable 
implications for economy over the medium term, but seems 


unlikely to affect longer range view taken by most investors 





income and the filling of distribution pipelines in 
a number of industries which had been character- 
ized by shortages until recently. Inventory accumu- 
lation by business during the second quarter, at an 
annual rate, amounted to $8.8 billion, against $3.7 


billion in 1952. 


In consequence, stocks on hand have increased 
to all-time peak levels. As usual, few businessmen 
are willing to say in so many words that their own 
inventories are dangerously large, but there is wide- 
spread reluctance (on the part of manufacturers, 
at least) to increase them further and many firms 
plan to reduce them over coming months by pur- 
chasing raw materials on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and, if necessary, by reducing output of finished 
products. 


The change from large scale inventory accumu- 
lation to at least moderate reduction can hardly 
help influencing the rate of business activity even 
though, on a longer range basis, a cautious in- 
ventory policy is commendable and is capable of 
staving off the painful adjustment which might be 
necessary later if stocks were permitted to become 
top-heavy. Accordingly, investors are not likely 
to be overly impressed with a mere postponement 
of the dip in building activity, which now appears 
likely to come in 1954. 


Signs of a coming slowdown in business are 
multiplying, and even though no worse prospect 
than that is expected the common stock buyer, look- 
ing ahead more than a mere few months, should 
and presumably will exercise caution. Such an 
attitude is reflected in recent market action, which 
has been characterized by strength in such rela- 
tively depression-proof groups as the utilities, 
grocery and dairy shares. This is the type of issue 
in which equity funds should be heavily concen- 
trated under present conditions. 


Written August 20, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
il 
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Record Business Activity 

A favorable business picture in most aspects is 
reflected in Commerce Department figures on out- 
put of goods and services during the second quarter 
of this year. Gross national product hit a record 
annual rate of $372 billion, up $27 billion over 
a year earlier, while manufacturers’ sales for the 
period were the highest ever. Per capita income 
after taxes was up, as was consumer spending. 

On the other hand, new orders received in June 
were somewhat below the shipment of goods. Un- 
filled orders therefore continued to decline, and 
at the end of the month were about $5 billion be- 
low the peak of nearly $75.7 billion reached last 
September. It is true that some businesses are 
reducing stocks and are trimming their rate of 
ordering ahead, but order backlogs still on the 
books of durable goods producers at June 30 were 
three times the total when the fighting began in 
Korea three years earlier. 

The June 30, 1953, backlog totaled $67.3 billion, 
equal to 5.1 months sales, vs. only $21.5 billion 
or 2.3 months sales three years ago, and $69.3 
billion one year ago. The most substantial reduc- 
tions occurred in machinery and metals. But de- 
mand for soft goods is stronger than a year ago 
and orders as well as output have been rising. 


Automobile Business Good 


Although new car stocks have risen to the highest 
level in two and a half years, business at retail is 
good save for a few strongly competitive areas in 
metropolitan centers. New car deliveries held up 
well during July when they exceeded 530,000, less 
than three per cent under the two-year high reached 
in May of this year. July marked the fifth consec- 
utive month in which more than 500,000 dealer 
deliveries were made. The used car situation has 
begun to improve, with a four per cent reduction 
in the over-all supply since May. Industry output 
started to drop following the fire which destroyed 
the Detroit Transmission Works of General Motors 
which made automatic transmissions for Olds- 
mobile. Pontiac and Cadillac (all GM) and for 
Nash, Kaiser, Hudson and Lincoln as well. This 
obviously calls for a revision in industry forecasts 
for this year, and no chance remains for a new 
record surpassing that of 1950’s nearly 6.7 million 
passenger cars. But automobile makers completed 
their five millionth vehicle (including trucks) last 
week and were well ahead of last year’s pace. As 
of August 15, 4.1 million cars had been built. 
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New Building Climbs 

New construction, which supports a number of 
building supply and allied industries, is expected 
to climb to a record high of nearly $35 billion this 
year, an increase of about six per cent or more than 
$2 billion over the previous 1952 peak. Construc- 
tion during the first half mounted to $16 billion 
vs. $14.8 billion a year earlier (Commerce Depart- 
ment figures), and last half outlays are expected 
to increase to $18.6 billion vs. $17.8 billion in the 
same 1952 period. Commercial and public utility 
construction have been pace-setters this year, with 
schools and private housing continuing their long- 
term rise. Construction of new highways and 
bridges is also at a record rate. Declines are ex- 
pected only in private industrial plants, which al- 
ready have experienced a tremendous expansion, 
and in farm and hospital construction. 


High Paper Output’ 

Output of paper and paperboard has held to 
high levels so far this year and indications are that 
demand will continue strong through the third 
quarter. Six months’ production rose 9.6 per cent 
over the year-earlier period to a total of some 13.3 
million tons from less than 12.2 million, and while 
demand may ease during the fourth quarter, full 
year output is expected to exceed that of any pre- 
vious year except 1951. The industry record for 
July, normally a poor month, was exceptional in- 
asmuch as the ratio of production to theoretical 
capacity averaged 83.5 per cent vs. 73.3 per cent 
a year earlier with the paperboard output ratio at 
82.2 per cent vs. 64.0 per cent in the 1952 period. 


Fire Losses at New Peak 


Fire losses in the United States this year are 
headed for an all-time peak, with each successive 
month over the past two years registering sub- 
stantial increases over the corresponding year- 
earlier month. July losses of $74.9 million—21.5 
per cent above July 1952—brought the 1953 total 
for seven months to $507.1 million, which compares 
with $466.3 million for the same 1952 period. Ac- 
cording to the National Bureau of Fire Under- 
writers the continuing high losses result mainly 
from the mounting volume of production and the 
persistent rise in the value of goods and property 
exposed to fire, despite advances in fire prevention, 
construction and: safety measures. As part of its 
campaign to reduce the national fire menace the 
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Bureau is distributing copies of the newly revised 
National Fire Prevention Code, recommending that 
it be enacted into law by every community in the 
country. Fire company underwriting profits this 
year are likely to make much poorer showings than 
in 1952, but a highly satisfactory total of invest- 
ment income should enable most of the insurance 


companies to maintain total earnings around last 
year’s levels. 


Farmers Buying Less 


Partly reflecting concern over the downtrend in 
farm income as well as the possibility of reduced 
acreage in cultivation next year, farmers’ purchases 
of agricultural implements and other investments 
in new plant and equipment have undergone sharp 
cuts. Farm machinery makers’ inventories have 
been piling up as a result and in some instances 
downward revisions of production schedules have 
forced employe lay-offs. In past years the National 
Administration has reported such situations with 
moanings over the sad state of the farmer, but 
somewhat of a new view appears to be taken of 
the present situation. Now, some Government 
quarters see buying by farmers an indication that 
rural spending is getting back to normal and that 
farmers have readjusted themselves to a reason- 
able rate of replacement. 


Steel Order Slowdown 


While steel mills are heavily booked for the 
current quarter, orders for fourth quarter delivery 
have slowed noticeably, with the rate of business 
offered reported as definitely in a downdrift in- 
stead of accelerating normally as the quarter draws 
nearer. Steelmakers’ eyes are on the automobile 
makers particularly. Several of them, in addition 
to General Motors itself, face curtailment of output 
as a consequence of the $40 million fire which 


razed a GM transmission plant. Meanwhile steel pro- 
duction continues at a satisfying rate. Despite vaca- 
tions and other seasonal factors, output for the 
latest week (FW, page 32), is at the highest level 
(with one exception) since June 22 when the 
summer letdown was getting under way. 


Corporate Briefs 

Standard Oil of Indiana is constructing a 205- 
mile pipeline between Moorehead, Minn. and Man- 
dan, N. D. 

Addressograph-Multigraph plans a $1.5 million 
warehouse and service operation building in Teter- 
boro, N. J.; it is the company’s first major expan- 
sion outside Cleveland, marking a new program of 
plant diversification. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube is entering the plastic 
pipe field through acquiring an interest in Perrault 
Fibercast Corporation of Tulsa, a manufacturer 
of glass fibre reinforced plastic pipe. 

Houston Light & Power plans to erect a $20 
million electric power plant on a site on the Hous- 
ton ship channel. The new unit, together with three 
others already under construction, will increase 
the company’s net generating capacity 67 per cent 
to nearly 1,400,000 kw. 

Conde Nast has increased advertising rates for 
Vogue, House & Garden and Glamour magazines, 
effective with the January 1954 issues. 

Texas Company is expanding its Amarillo re- 
finery to enlarge the unit’s crude oil capacity from 
8,500 to 17,000 barrels a day. 

Massey-Harris Company Ltd., of Canada and the 
Harry Ferguson Companies of England, large farm 
equipment producers with plants in this country, 
will merge under the name of Massey-Harris-Fer- 
guson Ltd. 

Lukens Steel plans a $10.5 million addition to 
its armor plate producing plant in Coatesville, Pa. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


US: Gov't: Bike, 197267. << xccness 93 2.98% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 3.94 Not 
Beneficial Loan 214s, 1961......... 92 3.73 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

DEE: Snueobdamsvaney kes weeaeb.s 90 3.65 105 
Citses Seraice ahs os ke wsssies ais 91 3.58 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 85 3.40 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 87 3.61 10334 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 87 3.43 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 102 4.32 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 95 3.65 104% 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974...... 98 3.64 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 125 5.60% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 99 4.55 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 100 5.00 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 5.95 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. ‘Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $1.35 41 49% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 0.75 24 4.2 
EO ae ee ee *0.80 100 36 28 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *0.80 33 4.9 
General) Blectsie =o. 5 6066.5 ea, 3.00 3.00 76 4.0 
Crnbral UE OOUS ocaish soon ese, 2.40 2.05 55 48 
Int'l] Business Machines....... *4.00 *3.00 242 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300. 225 54 56 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 150 66 3.8 
ee ee 8 eee ees 150 0.75 25 4.0 
Cte I ig css > x50 x0 6 200 -150 36 56 





*Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 
--Dividends~ Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 155 5.8% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 1.80 57 4.9 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.70 40 6.0 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *2.40 44 55 
| eae ee Sam 25.6 USS COST 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 450 3.00 64 7.0 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 2.50 41 7.3 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 205 38 58 
Pacific Lighting .............. 3.00 2.25 62 48 
Philip Morris Lid.............. 3.00 2.25 54 5.6 
Bebowey BiGee:.. os sis soccckaxs 240 1.20 38 63 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 290 150 35 5.7 
Southern California Edison..... 2m) 133 6 6H CSS 
NE: TE id ka ess sae ease 200 150 35 57 
CS rer 300 225 56 5.4 
Union Pacific R. R. .......... 6.00 4.75 107 5.6 
TE PE kk Sik ss Fe sad 400 3.50 54 65 
Walgreen Company .......... 185 130 25 68 
West Penn Electric............ 2.05 110 36 6.1 





*Also paid stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 
--Dividends—~ Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


Attsed ‘Stotes oes sde-0.. Ue oan $3.00 $3.00 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 3.00 50 80 
eee ae 2.00 1.00 32 6.3 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 060 14 5.7 
Container Corporation ........ 2.79 150 40 50 
Flintkote Company ........... san. Am 2 723 
General’ Motors. « vivscsevseicnt 400 300 58 6.9 
Glidden Company ............ 225 150 32 63 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 2.50 63 7.9 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 20 ie" -'53 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 3.00 62 6.5 
Simmons Company ........... 250 150 30 6.7 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 2.25 41 7.3 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 115 0.75 23 44 
Underwood ‘Corporation ....... 400 150 42 7.1 
OU, ty cits en euee Laken 3.00 2.25: 38 7.9 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
- » e LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Credit Gyroscope 


NEw Forces, not en- 
tirely anticipated, are now helping to 
snub the momentum of what was con- 
sidered a few short months ago as a 
jorbiddingly dangerous inflationary 
price movement. Whether by design 
or delay in placing the proposal to 
hit the debt limit before Congress, 
the Federal Government now finds 
itself within $2.5 billion of the debt 
ceiling. This will necessitate cur- 
tailment of expenses rather than re- 
course to borrowing to keep within 
bounds. Thus, by force of circum- 
stance, the Government is now put- 
ting into effect its own policy of living 
within its income. Another anti-infla- 
tionary factor is the recent reversal 
of gold flow. Other nations are mak- 
ing progress in closing the dollar gap 
in foreign trade. 

The foregoing examples illustrate 
the complexities of the Federal Re- 
seve task in maintaining a balanced 
credit condition. But they are small 
in relation to the basic movements at 
play. In the first half of 1953, the 
nation’s capital markets supplied $11 
bilion intermediate and long-term 
capital to borrowers, including the 
Federal Government. Since then, the 
Treasury has come back for $6 billion 
more and after Labor Day business 
borrowing may be expected again to 
rise seasonally. Thus, it appears that 
the job before the Federal Reserve 
Banks at this point is to expand 
rather than contract credit. 


New Ruml Plan 


W watever ELSE may 
be said of the economic ideas of the 
prolific Beardsley Ruml, he has a way 
of catching public attention and of 
getting results, sometimes of a nature 
that he, himself, perhaps, had not an- 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


ticipated. His latest proposal, placed 
before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, would release new bor- 
rowing power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by kicking $10 billion out of 
the fiscal budget on the ground that 
these liabilities are in fact long-term 
capital assets or investment. These 
would include $2 billion for rural 
electrification, small business loans 
and the like which he would set up 
as capital items ; $4 billion for public 
works to be construed as self-liqui- 
dating projects and another $4 billion 
for Social Security reserves and other 
accruals which he would eliminate en- 
tirely by putting these activities on a 
current basis. Opposition will develop 
no doubt to this proposed play in book- 
keeping definitions. But it also devel- 
oped to the Ruml pay-as-you-go in- 
come tax collection plan which, as ar- 
gued, kept taxpayers out of debt to 
Uncle Sam, but unfortunately encour- 
aged wasteful spending by Govern- 
ment; to a degree, in fact, that is tak- 
ing the concerted efforts of the nation 
to correct the spending habit. Thus 
solvency of the individual was ac- 
complished at the threatened cost at 
one time of Government insolvency. 
Pay-as-you-go made excessive Gov- 
ernment spending possible. 


Competition’s Spur 


Time anv AGArIN the 
highly competitive oil industry has 
gone to new heights of accomplish- 
ment in developing more efficient 
processes or bringing in new sources 
of supply at a time when demand 
seemed to be outrunning supplies. But 
company managements, spurred by 
competition, have met the challenge. 
The value of competition as a force 
making for progress is again shown 
in the opening this month of the 
nation’s first oil products pipeline to 


cross the Continental Divide. Con- 
tinental Oil and Sinclair Pipe Line 
built the connecting link that hooks 
up with other pipelines and thereby 
connects the Pacific Northwest with 
the Eastern seaboard. They financed 
the $8.3 million venture in order to 
place themselves in the booming 
markets of Washington and Oregon 
where competitors had enjoyed a 
price advantage over them of four 
cents a gallon for gasoline. Them- 
selves competitors, Continental and 
Sinclair cooperated in building the 
new Wyoming-to-Utah pipeline link 
but officials of both companies empha- 
sized that their “friendly competition 
ends at the pipeline terminal gates.” 
In effect, they cooperated to make 
themselves better able to compete; 
such is the flexibility of our competi- 
tive system. 


The Greater Need 


No QUARREL, it seems 
to us, is to be had with the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in extending present rail freight levels 
to February 28, 1956. Congress, the 
Commission pointed out, had given it 
a “clear mandate” to keep the nation’s 
transportation system in shape to 
meet any emergency. This objective 
makes sense. Some people, in fact, 
may wonder if it wouldn’t be a good 
idea to keep the carriers in good shape 
anyway, even if there were no defense 
emergency. But perhaps a greater 
need of the railroads is that of having 
more latitude in adjusting rates. The 
present rates work well enough with 
respect to coal and other heavy ma- 
terials, but operate against the roads 
in their bid to haul more profitable 
shipments. The problem of competi- 
tive pricing is still far from solution. 
In meeting it, the shipper, not the 
slide rule, is the key factor. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO HOLDERS OF 
GERMAN DOLLAR BONDS 





VALIDATION PROCEDURE WILL BEGIN ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1953 





Holders of German Dollar Bonds should read this announcement carefully and take action as indicated below 


HOW TO REGISTER YOUR BONDS FOR VALIDATION 


1. Get a Registration Form from your bank, broker or dealer in securities or from the Validation Board for German 
Dollar Bonds, 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. Use a separate Registration Form for each issue of bonds you 


are registering. 


2. Fill out this form and forward it with your bonds to the Depositary named below. 
3. Register your bonds as soon as possible, not later than August 31, 1954. 





Send or present bonds of the following issues with registration form to 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. Incorporated, 23 Wall Street, New York 8, N. Y.: 


1. German External Loan 1924 (Dawes Loan) 7% Gold Bonds— 
Due October 15, 1949 


2. German Government International Loan 1930 (Young Loan) 
52% Gold Bonds—Due June 1, 1965 


3. 


4. 


Prussia, Free State of, External Loan of 1926 62% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Due September 15, 1951 


Prussia, Free State of, External Loan of 1927 6% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Due October 15, 1952 





Send or present bonds of the following issues with registration form to 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, Corporate Trust Department, 20 Exchange Place, New York 15, N. Y.: 


5. Baden, Consolidated Municipalities of, 7% External Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Due January 1, 1951 
6. Bavaria, Free State of, 62% Serial Gold Bonds, External Loan of 1925 
7. Bavaria, Free State of, 62% External Twenty-Year Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Due August 1, 1945 
8. Bavarian Palatinate Consolidated Cities, Germany 7% External Serial 
Gold Bonds 
9.Berlin, City of, 6%2% Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 
Municipal External Loan of 1925—Due April 1, 1950 
10. Berlin, City of, 6% Thirty-Year External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds— 
Due June 15, 1958 
11. Berlin City Electric Company, Incorporated 6/2% Twenty-five-Year 
Sinking Fund Debentures—Due December 1, 1951 
12. Berlin City Electric Company, Incorporated 62% Thirty-Year Sinking 
Fund Debentures—Due February 1, 1959 
13. Berlin City Electric Company, Incorporated 6% Twenty-five-Year 
Debentures—Due April 1, 1955 
14. Berlin Electric Elevated and Underground Railways Company 62% 
Thirty-Year First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due October 1, 
1956 
15. Bremen, State of, (Free Hanseatic City of Bremen) 7% Ten-Year 
External Loan Gold Bonds—Due September 1, 1935 
16. Brown Coal Industrial Corporation “Zukunft” 62% Sinking Fund 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A—Due April 1, 1953 
17. Central Bank of German State & Provincial Banks, Inc. 6% First Mort- 
gage Secured Gold Sinking Fund Bonds, Series A—Due August 1, 1952 
18. Central Bank of German State & Provincial Banks, Inc. 6% Mortgage 
Secured Gold Sinking Fund Bonds, Series B—Due October 1, 1951 
19. Central Bank of German State & Provincial Banks, Inc. (German Pro- 
vincial and Communal Banks Consolidated Agricultural Loan) 642% 
Secured Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Series A—Due June 1, 1958 
20. Cologne, City of, 62% Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds— 
Due March 15, 1950 
21. Consolidated Hydro-Electric Works of Upper Wurttemberg 7% First 
Mortgage Thirty-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due January 15, 1956 
22. Conversion Office for German Foreign Debts (Konversionskasse) 3% 
Dollar Bonds dated July 1, 1936—Due January 1, 1946 
23. Conversion Office for German Foreign Debts (Konversionsh ) 3% 
Dollar Bonds dated June 1, 1937; no fixed Maturity Date 
24. Dortmund Municipal Utilities 62% Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 
Mortgage Gold Bonds—Due October 1, 1948 
25. Duisburg, City of, 7% Serial Gold Bonds, Series XX— 
Due November 1, 1945 
26. Dusseldorf, City of, 7% External Serial Gold Bonds 
27. Electric Power Corporation 62% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Series Due March 1, 1950 
28. Electric Power Corporation 62% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Series Due April 1, 1953 
29. Frankfort-on-Main, City of, 7% Serial Gold Bonds External Loan of 1925 
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Frankfort-on-Main, City of, 6%2% Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds Municipal External Loan of 1928—Due May 1, 1953 

General Electric Company Germany (AEG) 7% Twenty-Year Sinking 
Fund Gold Debentures—Due January 15, 1945 

General Electric Company, Germany (AEG) 62% Fifteen-Year Gold 
Sinking Fund Debentures—Due December 1, 1940 

General Electric Company, Germany (AEG) 6% Twenty-Year Gold 
Sinking Fund Debentures—Due May 1, 1948 

German Atlantic Cable Company 7% First Mortgage Twenty-Year 
Sinking Fund Gold Dollar Bonds—Due April 1, 1945 

German Central Bank for Agriculture (Rentenbank) 7% First Lien Gold 
Farm Loan Sinking Fund Bonds—Due September 15, 1950 

German Central Bank for Agriculture (Rentenbank) 6% Farm Loan 
Secured Gold Sinking Fund Bonds—Due July 15, 1960 

German Central Bank for Agriculture (Rentenbank) 6% Farm Loan 
Secured Gold Sinking Fund Bonds, Second Series of 1927—Due 
October 15, 1960 

German Central Bank for Agriculture (Rentenbank) 6% Farm Loan 
Secured Gold Sinking Fund Bonds, Series A of 1928—Due April 15, 
1938 

German Consolidated Municipal Loan of German Savings Banks and 


Clearing Association 7% Sinking Fund Secured Gold Bonds, Series of 
1926—Due February 1, 1947 


. German Consolidated Municipal Loan of German Savings Banks and 


Clearing Association 6% Sinking Fund Secured Gold Bonds—Series 
Due June 1, 1947 

Gesfurel 6% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures—Due June 1, 1953 
Good Hope Steel and Iron Works 7% Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 
Mortgage Gold Bonds—Due October 15, 1945 


Hamburg Elevated Underground and Street Railways Co. 5%2% 
Ten-Year Gold Loan—Due June 1, 1938 


Hamburg, State of, (Free and Hanseatic City of Hamburg) 6% Twenty- 
Year Gold Bonds—Due October 1, 1946 


Hanover, City of, 7% Ten-Year External Convertible Gold Bonds— 
Due November 1, 1939 


Hanover, City of, 7% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds— 
Due November 1, 1959 


Hanover, Province of, Harz Water Works 6% First Series Gold Bonds,— 
Due August 1, 1957 


Hanover, Province of, Harz Water Works 6%2% Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, Second Series—Due February 1, 1949 


Harpen Mining Corporation 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds, Series of 1929— 
Due January 1, 1949 


Heidelberg, City of, 7/2% External Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds—Due July 1, 1950 


Housing and Realty Improvement Company, Berlin 7% First (Closed) 
Mortgage Twenty-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due November 15, 
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52. Ilseder Steel Corporation 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds Series of 1928— 
Due August 1, 1948 $ 

53. Karstadt (Rudolph) Incorporated 6% First Mortgage Collateral Sinking 
Fund Bonds—Due November 1, 1943 

54. Koholyt Corporation 612% First (Closed) Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Duve March 31, 1943 

55.Luneburg Power, Light and Waterworks, Ltd. 7% First Mortgage 
Twenty-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due May 1, 1948 

56.Mannheim and Palatinate Electric Companies 7% Fifteen-Year 
Sinking Fund Mortgage Gold Bonds—Due June 1, 1941 

57.Mansfeld Mining and Smelting Company 7% Fifteen-Year (Closed) 
Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due May 1, 1941 

58. Miag Mill Machinery Company 7% Closed First Mortgage Thirty-Year 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Duve June 1, 1956 

59. Munich, City of, 7% Serial Gold Bonds of 1925, Series X— 
Due August 1, 1935 

60. Municipal Bank of the State of Hesse 7% Guaranteed Serial Gold 
Bonds of 1925 

61. Municipal Gas and Electric Corporation of Recklinghausen 7% First 
Mortgage Twenty-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due December 1, 
1947 

62. North German Lloyd (Bremen) 6% Twenty-Year Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Due November 1, 1947 

63. North German Lloyd (Bremen) 4% Sinking Fund Bonds of 1933— 
Due November 1, 1947 

64. Nuremberg, City of, 6% External Twenty-five-Yeor Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds—Due August 1, 1952 

65. Oberpfalz Electric Power Corporation 7% First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds—Due June 1, 1946 

66. Oldenburg, Free State of, 7% External Serial Gold Bonds 

67. Protestant Church in Germany Welfare Institution Loan 7% Twenty- 
Year Secured Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due October 1, 1946 

68. Prussian Electric Company 6% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures— 
Due February 1, 1954 

69. Rheinelbe Union 7% Twenty-Year Sinking Fund Mortgage Gold 
Bonds—Due January 1, 1946 

70. Rhine-Main-Danube Corporation 7% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures, 
Series A—Due September 1, 1950 

71. Rhine-Ruhr Water Service 6% Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund External 
Gold Debentures—Due January 1, 1953 

72. Rhine-Westphalia Electric Power Corporation 7% Direct Mortgage 

Gold Bonds Series—Due November 1, 1950 


73. Rhine-Westphalia Electric Power Corporation 6% Direct Mortgage 
Gold Bonds Series—Due May 1, 1952 

74. Rhine-Westphalia Electric Power Corporation 6% Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, Series of 1928—Due August 1, 1953 

75. Rhine-Westphalia Electric Power Corporation 6% Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds, Series of 1930—Due April 1, 1955 

76. Roman Catholic Church in Bavaria 62% Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 
Gold Bonds, Series A—Due March 1, 1946 

77. Roman Catholic Church Welfare Institution in Germany 7% Twenty- 
Year Secured Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due June 1, 1946 

78, Ruhr Chemical Corporation 6% Sinking Fund Mortgage Bonds, 
Series A—Due April 1, 1948 

79. Ruhr Gas Corporation 62% Secured Sinking Fund Bonds, Series A= 
Due October 1, 1953 

80. Ruhr Housing Corporation 62% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds— 
Due November 1, 1958 

81.Siemens & Halske Stock Corporation; Siemens-Schuckertwerke Com- 
pany, Limited 62% Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund Gold Debentures— 
Due September 1, 1951 

82.Siemens & Halske Stock Corporation 6% Participating Debentures, 
Series A—Due January 15, 1930 

83. Tietz, Leonhard, Incorporated 7%2% Twenty-Year Mortgage Gold 
Bonds—Due January 1, 1946 

84. United Industrial Corporation (Viag) 6% Hydro-Electric First (Closed) 
Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due December 1, 1945 

85. United Industrial Corporation (Viag) 62% Sinking Fund Gold 
Debentures—Due November 1, 1941 

86. United Steel Works Corporation 62% 25-Year Sinking Fund Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, Series A—Due June 1, 1951 

87. United Steel Works Corporation 62% 25-Year Sinking Fund Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, Series C—Due June 1, 1951 

88. United Steel Works Corporation 612% 20-Year Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures, Series A—Due July 1, 1947 

89. Unterelbe Power & Light Company 6% Twenty-five-Year Sinking Fund 
Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series A—Due April 1, 1953 

90. Vesten Electric Railways Corporation 7% First Mortgage Twenty-Year 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds—Due December 1, 1947 

91. Westphalia United Electric Power Corp. 6% First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds Series A—due January 1, 1953 

92. Wurttemberg, State of, Consolidated Municipal External Loan of 1925 
7% Serial Gold Bonds 





Other Dollar Bonds of West German issuers are considered as‘valid and do not need to be registered for validation. 
Bonds of East German issuers are not eligible for validation at this time. The above list may, however, be expanded 
by mutual consent of the United States and German Governments. 
German Bonds denominated in a non-German currency other than Dollars must be validated in the country of offering. 
For detailed instructions see the Explanatory Pamphlet, also obtainable from the Validation Board or your bank, 


broker or dealer in securities. 
WHY VALIDATION IS NECESSARY 


Validation is necessary to prevent the sale or payment of German 
Dollar Bonds which had been purchased for retirement, and dis- 
appeared after the Soviet Armed Forces occupied Berlin in 1945. 
The procedure for validating dollar bonds in the United States 
has been established by agreements between the United States 
and German Governments. : 
SCOPE OF VALIDATION 
The Board will validate only dollar bonds which are shown to 


have been held outside of Germany and certain neighboring 
territories on January 1, 1945. Application for validation of 
dollar bonds which cannot be shown to have been held outside of 
Germany on that date may be made through the Board to an 
C A y T j 0 ® i bonds—and several issues 

not requiring validation— 
will be eligible to apply for payments under the terms of 
the Agreement on German External Debts. Only vali- 
dated bonds and new bonds to be issued in exchange 
therefor will be eligible for trading in the United States 
securities markets. Announcements will be made by the 


Securities and Exchange Commission from time to time 
when trading in specific issues may be resumed. 


Only holders of validated 





agency in Germany. For information on this procedure consult 
the Explanatory Pamphlet. 


PAYMENTS 
Settlements in respect of validated bonds are to be made in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Agreement on German External Debts 
which provides that each issuer will make an offer of settlement 
to the bondholders. 


LOST OR DESTROYED BONDS 
For information respecting treatment of lost or destroyed bonds 
see Explanatory Pamphlet and submit as soon as practicable a 
report to the Validation Board for German Dollar Bonds setting 
forth the description and serial numbers of such bonds. 








DO NOT PURCHASE ANY OF THE GERMAN 
DOLLAR BONDS WHICH APPEAR ON THE 
ABOVE LIST WITHOUT AN AUTHENTIC 
VALIDATION CERTIFICATE ATTACHED. 








VALIDATION BOARD FOR GERMAN DOLLAR BONDS 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Douglas W. Hartman, United States Member 
August 26, 1953 


Dr. Walther Reusch, German Member 








House Trailers Set 
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New Living Patterns ~ ee 
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Rising demand of military personnel, defense and construc- 


tion workers—as well as for retirement living—lifted sales to 


$319.9 million last year. Two million people accommodated 


S's of trailer coaches are mount- 
ing to substantial figures. Last 
year more than 83,000 mobile homes 
were sold, an increase of 25 per cent 
over 1951. And retail dollar volume 
reached a peak of some $319.9 mil- 
lion, up 28 per cent from the previous 
vear, while both unit and dollar vol- 
ume have continued to increase this 
year. 

These figures are all the more im- 
pressive when compared with prewar 
demand and growth in the immediate 
postwar years. Back in 1930 the 
house trailer was something of a curi- 
osity and only about $1.3 million 
worth were sold. Purchasers were 
mostly retired people, or pioneers in 
vacation ideas. Growth through the 
1930s was mainly due to increased 
use by vacationers, many of them 
well-to-do sportsmen who could af- 
ford special equipment. The princi- 
pal impetus behind the industry since 
the war, however, has come from per- 
sons interested in temporary housing 
or engaged in a mobile occupation, 
such as military personnel and de- 
fense and construction workers. 


Essential for Job 


For those who must find their way 
to remote plant sites and obtain suit- 
able accommodations near their work, 
mobility is a necessity. The Trailer 
Coach Manufacturers’ Association 
points out that many contractors will 
not hire a family man who does not 
own a trailer coach home. On the 
other hand, some large builders fre- 
quently provide attractive trailer 
parks to retain skilled employes on 
the job. Such workers as a rule are 
paid high wages and receive steady 
employment. Average annual wage 
reported for this group 
$6,000. 

The largest segment of coach trail- 
er users, therefore, comprises produc- 
tion workers although the number of 
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Trailer Coach Manufacturers Association 


retired people using them has in- 
creased several times over during the 
last 15 years. Another group of 
trailer owners is made up of those 
who use them more or less tem- 
porarily for the sake of “trailer life.” 
Many of these people explore the 
country in a trailer and then settle 
down in a permanent home. Accom- 
panying the mushroom growth of the 
industry and the boom in trailer camp 
sites is an increase in essential serv- 
ices using mobile transportation— 
medical and dental offices, sales dis- 
play units, grocery stores, branch 


banks, sanitary units, restaurants, 
laundries, tailor shops, and even 
schools. It is estimated that there 


now are about two million persons 
living in approximately 700,000 of 
these houses on wheels. 

About 85 per cent of families living 
in trailer homes use them for year- 
‘round living, and trailer parks have 
been growing at the rate of more than 
1,000 new locations each year with 
the total now over 8,000. Biggest 
concentrations are in Florida, which 
has over 600, and in California which 
has even more. It is true that trailer 
villages bring with them problems of 
garbage disposal, police protection, 
utility services, safe water supply and 
zoning, so that many communities 


—_ 


do not want them. But where suit- 
able locations are found, trailer parks 
can be an asset from a tax stand- 
point. At Milford, Conn., for exam- 
ple, land assessed for $3,300 before a 
trailer park was established is now 
rated at $178,372, while the owner's 
tax bill is $1,900 and the trailer occu- 
pants pay approximately $6,000 in 
personal property taxes each: year. 
Costs of educating the 14 children 
sent to the local schools from the 
park last year was estimated at $200 
each, or $2,800 in all, which compares 
with the total tax bill of $7,900. 

A trend toward larger coaches is 
bringing on the road more units as 
long as 40 and even 45 feet and ac- 
commodating five or six people. Last 
year, about 75 per cent of all mobile 
homes sold were 30 feet or longer 
compared with 69 per cent in 1951 
and only 17 per cent in 1948. Many 
are equipped with built-in television, 
automatic dishwashers, washing ma- 
chines and air-conditioning. Some 
even have telephone service. An in- 
creasing number of tub and shower 
combinations, rather than showers 
only, are in evidence. Floors are car- 
peted, and some have richly paneled 
walls. 


Some 150 Makers 


The home trailer business is pres- 
ently divided among about 150 manu- 
facturers, none of which has more 
than 10 per cent of annual volume. 
Most of these companies are private- 
ly owned, but there are four whose 
shares are traded over the counter— 
Alma Trailer of Alma, Mich., Palace 
Corporation of Flint, Mich., Vaga- 
bond Coach Manufacturing of New 
Hudson, Mich., and Howard Indus- 
tries of Chicago (plant in Racine, 
Wis.). Sales of Palace, one of the 
larger units, totaled $8.9 million last 
year vs. $4.0 million in 1951, although 
higher costs and development ex- 
penses resulted in a lower net. How- 
ard, which manufactures a self-pro- 
pelled unit as well as the regular 
trailer types, reported 1952 sales of 
$3.9 million vs. $2.4 million in the 
preceding year, with corresponding 
gains in earnings. 

Since the purchase of a trailer, 
either as new equipment or for re- 
placement purposes, can generally be 
postponed, sales fluctuate rather 


widely in relation to disposable in- 
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come. 


In 1949, when disposable in- 
come was off only one per cent from 
the preceding year, retail dollar vol- 
ume of home trailers slid off by 40 
per cent, while in 1950, when dis- 
posable income rose 9.6 per cent, the 
gain in trailer coach expenditures was 
over 77 per cent. Apparently those 
took care of much of the deferred de- 


Fight Looms for 


mand inasmuch as trailer sales rose 
only 15 per cent in 1951 on a gain of 
10 per cent in disposable income. As 
in the automobile industry, trailer 
sales will continue to mount in good 
business years and decline in less 
auspicious times, but fluctuations are 


commonly much wider than for 
passenger cars. THE END 


Control 


Of Road Nobody Wanted 


Chicago group, claiming ownership of one quarter of stock 


of Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, demands dividend rise 


and representation on board. Directors' answer due soon 


ir stockholders of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway Com- 
pany who have been lavish in their 
praise of the management but critical 
of its dividend policy have found a 
new, and strong, ally. A group of 
Chicago investors, headed by Ben W. 
Heineman, corporation lawyer, has 
served notice that it now controls 
140,000 shares or nearly one quar- 
ter of the road’s 600,000 outstanding 
shares of common stock. And this 
strong minority group also wants a 
higher dividend rate. 

In addition, it proposes (1) to 
place five directors of its own selec- 
tion on the road’s 11-man board, (2) 
to tone down the influence, if not the 
size, of New York representation on 
the board, now four men, and (3) to 
set up a five-man executive board to 
operate the road. 

Heineman enjoys considerable 
prestige. Several years ago, he won 
a compromise victory against the 
Chicago & Great Western Railway 
management in compelling the diver- 
sion of a larger share of earnings to 
dividend arrears. This, he followed 
up by presenting a bill against the 
railroad for fees for himself and other 
lawyers on the ground that the rail- 
road, not the protesting clients, 
should pay for the case brought 
against it. The courts upheld his 
claim. 

In putting pressure on the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis management to 
loosen up on the purse strings, Heine- 
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man runs into a durable executive 
who believes the time is not yet ripe 
for richer dividends and_ stands 
solidly upon his record of achieve- 
ment to support his judgment as to 
what the road needs. 

The man who heads the Minnea- 
polis & St. Louis management team is 
Lucian C. Sprague, a straight-for- 
ward, direct-answering man to whom 
the operation of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis is his primary business in- 
terest. His success as its president 
has won him invitations to move to 
larger railroad systems as chief op- 
erating head at higher pay. But he 
has remained constant to “Minnie.” 


Foresees a Future 


Lucian Sprague was introduced 
formally to “Minnie” in 1936 when, 
on the advice of Coverdale & Colpitts, 
transportation engineering firm, he 
was made its receiver. The road 
had been declared bankrupt in 1923. 
No less than 42 attempts had been 
made to sell it on the auction block 
without success. It was destined to 
remain in the legal ice box for a little 
over 20 years. Only one man, it 
seemed, could perceive a future for 
the “Minnie” with its 1,600 miles of 
badly worn lightweight rails, leaky 
boilers that blew steam out of the 
rivets and passed as locomotives, and 
with a disregard of schedules that 
drew for the road the monicker, 
“Midnight and Still Later.” 

With the backing of the court, 


Sprague sold the road’s bondholders 
the idea that interest coupons that 
paid no interest were less valuable 
than common stock that promised at 
least a moderate return. 

Today, the “Minnie” is in the 
happy position of having no debt ex- 
cept a small mortgage on its new gen- 
eral office building and outstanding 
trust certificates secured by new roll- 
ing stock. This total debt is less 
than $10 million. New diesels have 
replaced the old steam locomotives ; 
one-third the number carry nearly 
three times the load formerly pulled ; 
and wooden freight cars have made 
way for 50-ton steel box cars, 50-ton 
all-steel flat cars and other modern 
equipment. 

Lucian Sprague, while building up 
the route, interested large carriers 
like New York Central, Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific in the pos- 
sibilities offered by Minneapolis & St. 
Louis as a bridge road. For trans- 
shipment over the main traffic artery, 
Minneapolis to Peoria, he stepped up 
the schedules, cutting transit time 
from a day and a half to less than 18 
hours. This helped to attract more 
trafic and also slashed a heavy an- 
nual charge for car rentals. 

In the three years 1950-52 inclu- 
sive, the rejuvenated carrier reported 
total operating revenues in excess of 
$20 million a year. Net income has 
averaged over $2.1 million a year. 
Little under a third has been passed 
cn to stockholders as dividends. In 
answer to suggestions that the rate 
could be increased, Sprague has a 
stock answer: “The rebuilding job is 
not completed yet and these improve- 
ments take money.” 

Under pressure of the new Heine- 
man stockholder group, Sprague may 
be prevailed upon to make some com- 
promise in the matter of dividends. 
However, as long as he remains at 
the helm it seems certain he will con- 
tinue to plough money back into the 
property. He has looked upon the 
postwar years as golden years in 
which to build up the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, and he wants to rebuild the 
antique and bedraggled company- 
owned telegraph lines and to put in 
heavier rail in some parts of the 
system. 

A clue to his attitude may be forth- 
coming at the August 29 meeting of 
the company’s board of directors. 
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Ruml Plan would give Government executive agencies a freedom 


of which Congress is jealous—Agriculture Department researchers 


come up with several interesting frozen food developments 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. — Through- 
out the ‘thirties, people continually 
proposed setting up two Government 
accounts: a capital budget and an op- 
erating budget, with the operating 
budget alone to be covered by taxes. 
It was always discussed in the terms 
Beardsley Ruml has just revived: 
that business and local government 
finances are so set up; that there’s 
no reason for covering long term 
costs in one year, etc. Congress 
always rejected the proposal for rea- 
sons these points just didn’t touch. 

When an agency gets its own cap- 
ital account, it no longer needs to go 
to Congress each year for an appro- 
priation. In some cases, a special 
law may require the ceremony of 
appropriating, which however doesn’t 
mean anything. The agency acquires 
an independence of which Congress 
is jealous. The late Senator McKel- 
lar liked to keep his hand particu- 
larly on TVA, to which, often un- 
successfully, he sent constituents who 
needed jobs. That wasn’t the whole 
thing. There have been agencies, with 
their own cash, which displeased Con- 
gress, 

There’s no reason for supposing 
that Congressmen are readier now 
than they used to be to give executive 
inits greater freedom. 


A Ruml budget would, of course, 
be an invitation to spend more or to 
tax less; that’s precisely its purpose. 
Some Senators, such as Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, are almost certain to oppose it 
for just that reason, as they have 
in the past. Unfortunately, Congress 
wants opposite things: lower taxes 
and a balanced budget under present 
definitions. 


Ruml’s plan was proposed in 
barest outline. It was a proposal to 
Congressmen to revise the law. As 
he framed it, it certainly wouldn’t 
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have been suitable for presentation 
to banking firms, who might buy the 
kinds of bonds he was suggesting. 
Naturally, he didn’t go into such 
fine points as Government guaran- 
tee and tax privileges. 

Roughly, he proposed a new type 
of security—a sort of Federal rev- 
enue bond. An agency creating fixed 
assets would sell bonds directly 
against future earnings. Unfortu- 
nately, most long term projects don’t, 
and can’t possibly, earn anything. 
Ruml was prepared with a series of 
fictions, which would allow them an 
apparent equivalent to earned income. 

For instance, the Atomic Energy 
Commission would sell bonds against 
future Army purchases. It’s hard to 
imagine anybody buying such a bond 
unless it carried a Government guar- 
antee. Army purchases depend on 
future appropriations by Congress. If 
life turned peaceful, Congress could 
hardly be asked to keep the military 
supplied with AEC products, just 
in order to service some bonds that 
happened to be outstanding. 





The Agriculture Department 
may have something that will turn the 
delicatessen store business topsy- 
turvy. Now, one doesn’t know 
whether frozen food has thawed and 
been refrozen, until the package is 
opened, and sometimes not then. But 
soon there may be a package which will 
change color when the contents thaw. 
That would be wonderful for, say, 
the Navy or food purchase plans. In 
ordinary retail business it would com- 
pletely change present ways of in- 
voicing and returns. 

There’s another interesting frozen 
food development. Now, three parts 
of water are added to one of con- 
centrate. In a little while, there may 
be concentrates to which you add four 
parts of water, then five, or more. 
The trend, it seems, is toward a 






powder which won’t be frozen at all. 
The point of all this research is to 
save shipping, packing and inventory 
costs. 

If foods reduced to powder work 
out, they'll be used first by the Armed 
Services, then by such institutional 
buyers as hotels and hospitals. Things 
go more slowly in the main market 
—retail shops. The salesman for 
an orange powder will be up against 
the high investment his customer has 
already made in freezing equipment. 


The Agency chiefs would like to 
cut the time used in hearings. So 
there’s a lot of rebellion against the 
Administrative Procedures Act, 
whose red tape is designed precisely 
to give everybody his complete say. 
All sorts of trivia must be placed on 
record, which takes time. Yet, people 
did get mad when there was greater 
power to find short cuts. 


In the case of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, there are 
about 600 applications to set up TV 
stations. Practically all are contested. 
So the Commission must go through 
drawn-out hearings, which sometimes 
take a full year; few take less than 
six months. It will be years before 
every community has a station. 

There’s been some discussion of 
changing the law so as to speed up 
the hearings. New members of the 
Commission evidently favor it. How- 
ever, Senators have gotten more 
complaints where things were speeded 
up than they have over delays. 
There’s also talk about giving FCC a 
wacking big appropriation for more 
examiners but, circumstances being 
as they are, it’s just talk. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 
Hldrs. 


Company 
Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.*Q25c 
Adams Express Co...... 30c 
Amer. Cyanamid Co..... 
Advance Aluminum 

Castings 6 

WO eultaetinseaec El2%c 
Allen Industries....... Q20c 
Am. Encaustic Tiling. .Q15c 
Amer. Int’l Corp........20c 
American Stores...... Q50c 
Amer. Tel. & Tel....Q$2.25 
Archer-Daniels-Midland. 50c 
Ashland Oil & Refin..Q25c 
Associates Investment.Q40c 
Beau Brummell Ties.Q12%c 


3eech-Nut Packing... .Q40c 
BONG. SHRONOS cn oh eccinats 25c 
Briggs & Stratton....Q25c 
cee yan Ree E35c 
Canadian Canners....*Q50c 
Canadian Gen. Elec... .*Q$2 
Canadian Industries... .*20c 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...Q40c 
Central Foundry...... Q10c 
Central Ohio Steel 
PUUUE ss adnadacanes 25c 
Century Electric....Q12%c 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ee re Q75c 
Chicago Towel ..... Q$1.50 


CHEE Ce. Woks cc cads 25 
Compo Shoe 
Ce BE oie cassens 

Cont. Foundry & Mach. "50 
Continental Oil......... 65c 


vo Peer 35c 
Crown Zellerbach ....Q45c 
Cutler-Hammer ...... Q50c 


i) eee QO 
Do 334% pif...... (19334c 
Diamond Alkali 


4409 pl.......... Q$1.10 
ee eS eee 85c 
Eastman Kodak ........ 40c 
Edison Bros. Stores. ..Q35c 

Do 4%4% pf... ..Q$1.06% 
Electrographic Corp...Q25c 
Endicott Johnson...... 040c 

a rere QO$1 
Erie : Pittsburgh 

SS are Q87 Yc 
General Finance ...... Q15c 
General Fireproofing... .50c 
Gerber Products ..... Q50c 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Gold & Stock 

Telegraph ........ Q$1.50 
Goodrich (B. F.)....... 65c 
Gulf States Utilities. ..Q30c 


Hershey Chocolate 


436% Pl. scce. 0: Q53%c 
Hollinger Cons. 


Industrial Rayon ..... Q75c 
Johns-Manville ........ 75c 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel. .3714c 

Kimberly-Clark ...... Q60c 


Mapes Cons. Mfg...... 040c 
Marchant 


Calculators ...... Q32%c 
Mead Johnson & Co...Q15c 
Mercantile Stores..... Q25c 
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Hidrs 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Midland Oil $1 pf.....Q25¢ 9-15 9-1 
Mohawk Carpet Mills...50c 9-10 8-24 
Mojud Company........ 30c 9-8 9-1 | 
National City Lines..... 40c 9-15 9-4 
Newmont Mining ...... 50c 9-11 8-28 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr..Q40c 9-30 9-11 
Ohio Edison ........... 55c 9-30 9-1 
Pacific Tin Cons........ 15ce 9-11 8-28 
Paramount Pictures...Q50c 9-25 9-11 
Parker Rust Proof..Q62%c 9-1 8-24 

gh ET ORS E50c 9-1 8-24 
Patterson-Sargent ..... 50c 9-1 821 
Penick & Ford..........50c 9-14 8-28 
Penney (J. C.) Co...... 50c 10-1 9-4 
Penn-Dixie Cement..... 50c 9-15 8-31 
Peer (Cis.)......: Q25c 9-10 8-27 
Pittsburgh Consolidation 

MN take asaeacas Q75c 9-11 8-28 
Pittsburgh Forgings....25¢ 9-11 8-31 
Publicker Industries 

2g ee Q$1.1834 9-15 8-31 
Reeves Bros. ........ Q30c 9-15 9-1 
Republic Steel........... $1 10-15 9-25 
Reynolds Metals ....... 25c 10-1 9-21 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco e 

: . 5 re Qc 10- 9-10 

Do 4.5% pf...... Q$1.12% 10-1 9-10 
Robertson (H. H.) Co..Q50c 9-10 8-17 
A Q75c 9-16 «9-1 
Southland Royalty ..... 75c «69-15 9-1 
South. Indiana 

2. nan Q37%c 9-30 =—-9-10 
Sunbeam Corp........ Q25c 9-29 9-19 
Bee TOO occ ccn cscs 1Qc 9-15 8-25 
Timken-Detroit Axle...50c 9-21 9-10 
United Fruit ......... Q75¢ 10-15 9-11 

ae ee E50é 10-15 9-11 
Ww. oe wee Cc. A... ska 206 10-7 9-21 

Be Eas ica wcut 20c 10-7 9-21 
Viking Pump .......... 25c 49-15 = 8-21 
Universal Match...... Q30e 9-11 9-1 
Virginian Railway 

eS Q37%c 11-2 10-16 
West Va. Coal & Coke..30c 9-14 9- 3 
Willson Products ....Q25c 9-10 8-28 
Wright-Hargreaves 

Cc ex cea secs tes *3c 10-1 8-28 
Ce 20c 9-1 8-20 
Young (L. A.) Spring & 

eo Q25ce 9-15 9-1 

EE ee E25c 9-15 91 
Youngstown Steel 

NI Sick sce tabs teal ao dase 25c «609-15 9-1 
Zenith Radio ........ Q50c 9-30 9-11 

Liquidating 

Kalamazoo Stove & 

ee ee $2 9-4 8-28 
ee eee 7$1.50 9-30 8-24 

Stock 
Garrett Corp. ......... 10% 9-30 9-10 
Publicker Industries....5% 9-30 8-31 
Standard Gas & Elec..... $ 9-3 8-25 
Omissions 

Catalin Corp; Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine. 





*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


OQO—Quarterly. 


TAlso one share of Keta Gas & Oil common for 


each share of U. 


S. Leather held. tOne-fourth 


share common Duquesne Light Co. for each share 
of common stock Standard G. & El. held. 









DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 






Stock 
rporation 


63rd Consecutive Dividend. 
On August 5, 1953, directors of 
First Bank Stock Corporation, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
30¢ per share on outstanding 
capital stock payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, 
August 20, 1953. 


Special Stock Dividend. On 
the same date directors de- 
clared a special stock dividend 
of one additional share of 
capital stock for each 50 shares 
outstanding payable October 
10, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 20, 1953. 


E. O. JENKINS, President 

















ized 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Ine., on August 13, 1953, de- 
clared the following dividends: Quar- 
terly dividend of 8712 cents per share 
on the outstanding 34% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, quarterly dividend 
of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
4% Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, 
both dividends payable September 30, 
1953, to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 16, 1953; quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the outstanding 
$1.00 par value Common Stock, payable 
September 10, 1953, to stockholders of 
record August 27, 1953. 


ROBERT C. PORTER 
Secretary 











BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


ie 














(BricGs & STRATTON) 
gill 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend 
of thirty-five cents (35c) per share, on the 
capital stock (without par value) of the 
Corporation, payable September 15, 1953, 
to stockholders of record August 28, 1953. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
August 18, 1953 














UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
217th 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents per share 
and an extra dividend of fifty cents per 
share on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany have been declared payable October 
15, 1953, to stockholders of record Septem- 


ber 11, 1953. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Boston, Mass., August 17, 1953 

















REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
September 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 1, 1953. The 
transfer books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 17, 1953. 




















Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share, and an extra dividend of 12% 
cents per share, on the common stock of 
the corporation, payable September 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 1, 1953. 
ROY W. WILSON, President 















The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 11, 1953, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on August 28, 
1953. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
August 17, 1953, 


roxe) <F-{0) 
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Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 100 

On August 18, 1953, a dividend of Fifty 
Cents Q 50) per share was declared on the 
2,658,2 shares of the Capital Stock of 
Newmont Mining Corporation now outstand- 
ing, payable September 11, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 28, 1953. 

WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., August 18, 1953. 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive .. . 

Encouraged by its success with the 
sale of prefabricated boat kits of all 
types and sizes, Chris-Craft Corpora- 
tion soon will enter the rapidly ex- 
panding house trailer field (see page 
18) with a model for home assembly 
—as with all do-it-yourself kits, there 
is a substantial dollars and cents sav- 
ings to be affected for the purchaser 
in addition to the enjoyment he will 
derive from the construction challenge 
involved. .. . A tool designed to take 
the labor out of removing truck tires 
is marketed under the trade name 
Truc-Tire by A. W. Stowe—requir- 
ing about five square feet of space, 
this service station aid removes a tire 
from its wheel or rim within a few 
minutes time and without the aid of 
other tools such as a tire iron or ham- 
mer. . . . Magic-Wand is what Con- 
tinental Industries calls an automatic 
foam car washing brush which it is 
currently introducing—easily attached 
to an ordinary garden hose, it permits 
sudsing the ¢ar, cleaning and then 
rinsing in a single operation. .. . 
Multi-purpose spotlight with a Gen- 
eral Electric, sealed beam bulb can be 
operated off. an automobile battery 
when it is plugged into the cigarette 
lighter or it can be connected to a 
six-volt portable dry cell—called the 
Hollywood-S potlite, and sold by the 
Safety Lite Company, it throws a half 
mile long beam, has a red warning 
signal device and an _ adjustable 
handle. 


Drug Products... 

There’s no rest in sight for the con- 
sumer who in recent years has had 
to weather promotional battles for 
such innovations as ammoniated and 
chlorophyl dentifrices: he is about to 
be barraged with reports of a new 
toothpaste ingredient, an “anti-en- 
zyme,” which is said to provide pro- 
tection against the tooth-decay acids 
which form when mouth bacteria at- 
tack carbohydrates in food—appar- 
ently the first company to advertise a 
product with this ingredient, which 
offers protection for as long as 12 





hours, is Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany; its product is labeled Lis- 
terine Antizyme. .. . Wyeth Labora- 
tories has something new for persons 
who get sick when traveling by sea 
or air—called Phenergan, the drug 
is classified as an antihistamine (in 
fact, it was first used for treating hay 
fever and similar allergies) and is 
available only by prescription. 

A safety container for pills is so de- 
signed as to be generally unopenable 
by children under five years of age— 
a product of International Medicines, 
Ltd., the container has a lid which 
must be pressed in the center before 
it can be lifted off. 


Gadgets... 

New type sponge mop of the vari- 
ety that can be wrung without bend- 
ing will also do for scrubbing 
stubborn dirt spots because a brush 


Sponge mop-scrub brush combination 


has been built into one end—the com- 
bination sponge-brush of this Empire 
brand cleaning tool, which is distrib- 
uted by Buff Products Company 
through department and hardware 
stores, is attached to the mop base 
by two bolts and is easy to remove 


for cleaning or replacement... . 
Handy little gimmick is the Toolmas- 
ter, nine useful tools formed into one 
unit which when closed is no larger 
than a pack of king-size cigarettes— 
distributed by E. J. Eller, it includes 
a corkscrew, knife, Phillips screw- 
driver, regular screwdriver, bottle 
opener, hammer, awl, can opener and 
auger... . A three-inch high stand 
for a desk or night table is made es- 
pecially to hold a man’s wrist watch 
safely yet in such a position that it 
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can be seen easily—inexpensive, it is 
handled by George S. Heineman 
Company... . The Bolta-Ware house- 
hold refrigerator line has been ex- 
panded to include a two-compartment 
bottle for holding a quart each of two 
different liquids—made of Styron 
plastic by Bolta Products Sales, Inc., 
the bottle can withstand the effects 
of boiling water or freezing tempera- 
tures, 





Films... 

Tips and details on how color 
transparencies and tape recordings 
can be combined into an effective 
company-produced sales presentation 
are included in an illustrated 20-page 
booklet for businessmen which is 
available upon request to Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company 
—entitled How To Make Your Own 
Slide Film Presentation for Under 
$20, the booklet lists equipment 
needed, gives a word about costs, em- 
phasizes the limitations of such non- 
professional films. . . . Case histories 
form the basis of a new color strip- 
film pointing out the savings that are 
possible when proper welding meth- 
ods are used in industry—produced 
by Eutectic Welding Alloys Corpora- 
tion, the film is entitled Better, 
Faster, Cheaper with Welding. .. . 
Substitute for those who can’t per- 
sonally visit the interesting Corning 
Glass Center in upstate New York 
is Corning Glass Works’ motion pic- 
ture tour of the facility—recently pro- 
duced, the 16-mm. color-and-sound 
film shows, among other things, how 
skilled craftsmen form various glass 
products. 


Materials Handling .. . 

With the introduction of a light 
weight (2834 pounds) air hoist de- 
signed for one-man operation, Aro 
Equipment Corporation recently 
marked its entrance into the materials 
handling field—the hoist has a rated 
lift capacity of 1,000 pounds at 40 
feet per minute, and is available with 
such accessories as a chair basket, 
¥%-ton trolley and extra length load 
chains. . . . A scoop attachment ca- 
pable of handling up to 25 cubic feet 
of bulk material such as fine coal or 
grain has been designed for use on 
Elwell-Parker hydraulically-operated 
fork trucks — further information 
about the scoop may be had by writ- 
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ing to Elwell-Parker Electric Com- 
pany. . . . Details of an industrial 
cable conveyor system, recently de- 
veloped by Cable-Link Corporation, 
are incorporated into an illustrated 
six-page folder entitled Investigate 
Cable-Link — the company produces 
three conveyor models capable of 
light, medium and heavy duty ma- 
terials handling ; they are reported to 
be economical in power consumption, 
flexible in operation and easy to in- 
stall and maintain. 


Odds & Ends... 

Three trade publishers have teamed 
up to make available to members 
of the Super Market Institute a bib- 
liography of some 2,000 articles on 
super market techniques—based on 
material from Chain Store Age, Pro- 
gressive Grocer and Super Market 
Merchandising, the Index of Super 
Market Articles is arranged in 74 
categories ; a more comprehensive ref- 
erence card index at the SMI library 
covers 15,000 articles which are avail- 
able on microfilm. ... The Post Office 
is testing a nylon air mail sack as a 
part of its economy drive—the nylon 
sack is said to weigh half as much as 
the canvas bag now ‘in use.... 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company is 
making a desk pen embodying its 
widely advertised Snorkel method of 
filling—like the fountain pen of that 
name, the desk pen has a tiny tube 
which extends for filling so that ink 
is drawn in without wetting the point 
or barrel. . . . Changes in the Govern- 
ment brought about by the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan of 1953 
are reflected in the 1953-54 edition of 
the United States Government Or- 
ganization Manual which is now 
available from the Government Print- 
ing Office (price, $1)—a Federal best 
seller, the 734-page manual includes 
names and titles of key officials as 
well as, among other things, the his- 
tory and activities of each Govern- 
ment agency. ... J A modern-design 
After Hour Depository for banks has 
been developed by Diebold, Inc.— 
built in two models, with or without a 
letter drop, the depository is finished 
in stainless steel. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue. 














AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(87%¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 312% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A and Series B, payable October 1, 
1953, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
September 1, 1953. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
September 25, 1953, to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business September 1, 1953. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, August 18, 1953. 





























Manufacturers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 


The Board o Dhurectors has dec ared 
the o.lowing dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 3° 
A regular quarterly dividend o 10 
cents per share on the 40¢ Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable September 
30, 1953 to stockho.ders of record 
September 18. 1953 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 45 
A dividend ot 20 cents per share on 
‘he Common Stock, payable October 


1, 1953 -:o stockholders of record 
September 18. 1953 


BORDEN R. PUTNAM, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 


August 18, 1953 











—( Abitibi 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have 
been declared payable October |, 
1953, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, Septem- 
ber |, 1953, on the following out- 
standing shares of ABITIBI POWER 
& PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 37!/oc per share 
Common 25c per share 


By Order of the Board. 
L. B. POPHAM, Secretary. 


Toronto, August 13, 1953. 























Business Background 





Otis Elevator with $3 million contract for new type 


of operatorless lift starts its second century of life 





EW LIFT —The executive 
N probiem of how to go about 
celebrating a company’s 100th birth- 
day, now encountered with increas- 
ing frequency in this nation’s ex- 
panding business community, was 
resolved with more than usual nicety 
by LeRoy A. PETERSEN, president of 
the Otis Elevator Company. Work- 
ing closely with the company’s re- 
search and sales brains, he brought 
to completion a continuing long- 
range project in time to start the 
company’s second century off with an 
advanced new type of elevator sys- 
tem. It gives elevators electronic 
nerves to receive and react to orders 
from an electronic brain which in 
turn assumes the entire burden, with- 
cut aid of operators, of analyzing 
traffic, timing changes in_ traffic 
movements, and selecting the correct 
program of movement to meet vary- 
ing requirements. There are six 
distinct programs of traffic: the 
evenly balanced up-down, the heavier- 
down, heavier-up, up-peak, down- 
peak and intermittent. Elevator 
starters in trying to time them some- 
times suffer from nervous indiges- 
tion. To demonstrate the company’s 
new Autotronic elevatoring system, 
the company has constructed a minia- 
ture 10-story office building serviced 
by elevators that think for them- 
selves. The model and its new type 
of lift are now showing off on the 
Pacific Coast, and President Peter- 
sen accompanied it as far West as 
Chicago where he got stymied talk- 
ing about orders. 


New Orders—In the Windy City 
as well as in New York, construction 
men warmed to the suggestion of the 
soft-spoken LeRoy Petersen that the 
operatorless feature enables office 
building owners to save up to $7,000 
a year in operating expense for each 
elevator in service. What’s more, the 
company president pointed out, the 
cars are automatically safe and their 
electronic pilots don’t waste time in 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








Petersen's Elevator That Thinks 


idle conversation. Made possible by 
wartime inventions, these operator- 
less elevators of Otis have made rapid 
progress in recent years. In 1950, 
12.6 per cent of all Otis lifts sold 
for office buildings were operatorless ; 
last year the figure was 58 per cent, 
and with the new type now on the 
market, Petersen expects the figure 
to reach 80 per cent this year. The 
company already has several orders 
in hand. By far the largest is a $3 
million contract for the 41-story Pru- 
dential Building now under construc- 
tion in Chicago. It covers the instal- 
lation of 27 operatorless passenger 
elevators and three freight elevators. 
A conservative man who prefers to 
let the other fellow do the talking, 
LeRoy Petersen is confident that Otis 
this year will top last year’s total 
of $100 million orders completed, on 
which net profit was $9.9 million or 
$5 a share on the common. 


Nitrogen Shortage—It is no se- 
cret that J. ALBERT Woops, president 
of Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
is bullish on the position of nitrogen 
in the family of leading chemicals. In 
a long range program designed to 
make the company “more and more 
independent of fluctuating market 
conditions in any one field,” Mr. 
Woods has pushed completion of new 


facilities at its Sterlington, La., plant. 
Its new nitrogen plant there, the first 
privately financed one to be conm- 
pleted since the war, is now in opera- 
tion as are new units for nitrogen 
solutions and crystalline ammonium 
fertilizer. Located in the same area 
are the company’s new ammonia plant 
facilities which have just been put 
on stream. Defense will continue to 
take part of Sterlington’s production, 
but the company’s output of nitrogen 
available for agricultural and indus- 
trial use will be doubled. World out- 
put of nitrogen for peacetime use 
continues in short supply. 


New Officer—Just returned to 
his headquarters in Pittsburgh from 
a trip to Europe, Epwarp O. Bosn- 
ELL, president and chairman of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
lost little time in announcing the ap- 
pointment of a new financial vice 
president. He is ALEXANDER T. 
DAIGNAULT. He is a research and de- 
velopment man, and Air Brake is put- 
ting the accent on diversification. 


The King Repeats—The history 
of the king-sized cigarette in this 
country is being repeated in Europe, 
reports LEwis GRUBER, vice president 
and director of sales of P. Lorillard 
Company, who has just returned 
from overseas. “Europeans, tobacco- 
starved during the war, feel they give 
much more cigarette,” the tobacco 
man said. In making its bid for 
European preference, the King has 
had many obstacles to overcome: dol- 
lar shortages, currency restrictions, 
high prices set by Government 
tobacco monopolies, competition from 
both domestic and other imported 
brands, and limitations on promotion 
and advertising. Two developments 
abroad impressed Mr. Gruber. West 
Germany is fast gaining on England 
as the No. 1 European maker of 
cigarettes. In strike-torn France, 
workmen have introduced a new 
practice to go along with their franc- 
saving habit of sniffing and sipping 
an after-dinner cordial. It is known 
as “cold smoking’ which makes a 
common sight of a Frenchman with 
unlit cigarette dangling from the 
corner of his mouth. Price of course 
nurtures this habit, which is the direct 
opposite of the chain-smoking method 
which nurtures volume sales. 
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Street News 





Time proves soundness of policy in accepting Treasury 234s 


for war loan 2!/s—Differences of opinion help make a market 


he few who keep the trading 

boards running during the vaca- 
tion season have plenty of time for 
retrospection. One of them, in this 
dull August, brought out a striking 
exception to the rule that the “hold- 
outs” usually fare better than the 
assenters. And it had to do with post- 
war government finance. The people 
who accepted the Government’s offer 
of non-marketable 234 per cent bonds 
in exchange for long term war loan 
2¥%s, mostly the big institutional in- 
vestors, are much better off than 
those who held out. The first of these 
offers was made as part of the March 
1951 accord program. The second 
came about a year later. Of the $19.6 
billion involved in the first offer, 
public holdings of $5.6 billion were 
exchanged. An almost equal amount 
held by the Federal Reserve and 
Government funds, of course, went 
along with the Treasury. 


As of the time the trading board 
man made his calculation, last week, 
the non-assenting Treasury 2%4s were 
worth 93. They stood around par 
when the offer was made. The 
assenters have a bond which, although 
not directly marketable, has a value 
of 95 to 95%. That value is arrived 
at by looking up the market for five- 
year 114 per cent notes into which the 
234 per cent bonds are convertible. 
It was part of the original strategy 
of the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
in 1951 to freeze a large section of 
the long term debt so that big insti- 
tutions could not switch from war 
bonds into more profitable invest- 
ments without revealing their hands. 
The strategy has worked. Only 25 
per cent of the 234s issued under the 
two offers have been exchanged for 
notes and only a few million of these 
came from public holdings. 


A variety of opinions on the 
general business and security market 
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cutlook can be found in any check 
of brokerage and investment banking 
houses. Just as wide a variation exists 
among the individual partners or offi- 
cers in particular firms. In one out- 
standing house which does a Stock 
Exchange brokerage business as well 
as a large amount of underwriting 
and a huge volume of over-the- 
counter trading, two of the most 
influential partners are as far apart 
as the poles at this moment at a time 
when the stock market is trying to 
find which way to turn. 

One is thinking seriously about a 
real depression. He is naturally bear- 
ish on stocks. But by the same token 
he can visualize a return to lower 








How to Find 
Profit Opportunities 


1001 CHARTS 9 curseeri 


OUT SEPT. 10 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on _vir- 
tually every ‘active stock listed on New York Stock 
and American Stock Exchanges covering 12 years 
to September 1, 1953. 
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Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
| A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable October 1, 1953, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
September 21, 1953. 
The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, August 14, 1953 








































of these securities. 
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Allen & Co. 


August 19, 1953 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Brunner Manufacturing Company 


100,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 per Share) 


Price $6.75 per Share 


$1,500,000 
Fifteen-Year 6% Subordinated Convertible Debentures 
Due July 31, 1968 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such 
States where the undersigned may legally offer these Securities in 
compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Inc. 
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39th Edition Off the Press 
* * 
304 Big Pages Over 1,000 Regular 
8l/, x 101/, "Stock Factographs” 
= ~~ 
Indexed for Nearly 200 Digest 
Quick Reference "Stock Factographs” 
x * 
Price $5 Over 600 Condensed 


See Special Offers "Stock Factographs" 





FINANCIAL WORLD ANNUAL 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 


MANUAL 


OFFER f{ Get your $5 "Stock Factograph Manual FREE with 
NO. 1 | Financial World subscription one year—Only $20. 
OFFER This Outstanding $5 Investment Manual for $1 
NO. 2 1) ADDED to your Financial World subscription six 


months—Both $11. 
One glance at our new 39th Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual 


will convince you that nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
easily, or at lower cost, each company's set-up, historical background, 
financial position, eight years' performance record, outlook, and other 
essential facts and figures you as an investor must have to evaluate the 
stocks you own or consider buying. "I FIND IT PRICELESS IN HANDL- 
ING MY INVESTMENTS," wrote a California subscriber, Dr. L. B. S. 
A New York subscriber, Mr. E. F., writes: "I USE IT CONSTANTLY 
AND BELIEVE IT WORTH YOUR ENTIRE SUBSCRIPTION FEE." 


§ FINANCIAL WORLD (Aug. 26) 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 


MAIL [ (a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WorLD; 
COUPON | (b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
AT ONCE [ (Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 
AND l (c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
BEGIN (d) 39th Revised $5 “Stock FactrocrapH” Manual, FREE. 
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interest rates and high grade bond 
prices back to their record highs of 
1946. As a correlation to this line of 
thinking, he sees a refunding of many 
of the bond issues floated in the past 
two years of rising interest rates, 
Therefore, the redemption price is the 
thing to look for when contemplating 
a. high-coupon bond. 


All this is at variance with the 
view of another equally astute part- 
ner of the same firm. He questions 
whether even a recession will come 
in near future months. Differences 
of opinion as wide as this are what 
make a market. They also make it 
difficult for the firm entertaining them 
to take an inventory position. 


More than usual interest will be 
attached to the offering, early in Sep- 
tember, of a large Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph debenture 
issue. On May 5 the management 
rejected bids on this same issue, pre- 
sumably because it thought it could 
better the small premium on a 3% 
per cent bond which was to have been 
reoffered on a 3.75 per cent yield 
basis. That was seven weeks before 
the Federal Reserve turned the tide 
for the bond market by lowering the 
reserve requirements on commercial 
bank deposits. The day before that 
action. New York Telephone, which 
commands a higher rating than 
Southern Bell, sold a mortgage bond 
issue which was reoffered to yield 
3.73 per cent. If that bid had been 
rejected the management could have 
done as well as Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone -did—less than two 
months after the market took its turn 
for the better. That bond was re- 
offered at 3.43 per cent. 








Consolidated Edison 





Concluded from page 6 


plants. Last year Edison replaced 29 
such plants, and 32 other plant opera- 
tors contracted for part of their elec- 
tric requirements. 

Consolidated Edison also has an 
opportunity to improve its net earn- 
ings through greater efficiency. Last 
year only an estimated 4.8 per cent 
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vas earned on the investment despite 
the fact that a rate increase had been 
effective for about five months. Thus 
ay substantial economies obtained 
should largely accrue to the benefit of 
stockholders. The 1952 generating 
cost of producing electricity was fair- 
ly high—14,300 Btu’s were required 
to generate one kwh compared with 
12,400 for Public Service Electric & 
Gas (N. J.), 12,300 for Niagara Mo- 
hawk, 12,800 for Philadelphia Elec- 
tric and 12,300 for Consolidated Gas 
of Baltimore. The average age of its 
plants last year was 16 years, which 
compares with an average of 10 for 
Southwestern Public Service, one of 
the rapid growth companies in 
Texas. However, the company is now 
spending nearly $100 a million a year 
on construction ; $400 million is fore- 
cast for the five-year period 1953-7, 
of which $95 million is budgeted for 
this year. A substantial part of this 
program is for new generators. 


Work in Progress 


At the end of last year the company 
had about 3.2 million kw net station 
capacity, compared with last Decem- 
ber’s peak load of 2.8 million kw. Two 
160,000 kw units are expected to go 
into operation this year at a big new 
generating station at Astoria, and 
work is progressing on a similar unit 
at the East River Station. Comple- 
tion of these units, with total capabil- 
ity probably well over 500,000 kw, 
should go far toward modernizing 
Edison’s generating plant and _ re- 
ducing the cost of operation. The new 
generating units in Astoria are being 
designed to burn coal, oil, or natural 
gas under the boilers, whichever is 
cheaper. 

Edison’s revenues and common 
stock record for the past decade are 
shown in the table on page 6. In 
the twelve months ended last June 
30, consolidated earnings rose to 
$2.97 a share compared with $2.39 in 
the previous period. The increase 
was largely due to the rate adjust- 
ments granted about a-year ago. 
Revenues will obtain some further 
gains from these increases, including 
the gradual adjustment of industrial 
rates which is spread over a longer 
period due to power contracts. Thus, 
it appears reasonable to expect that 
with this benefit, combined with po- 
tential operating economies from new 
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E. 1. DUPONT DENEMOURS & COMPANY 


Ot6.u. 5. rarore 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 17, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/ a 


share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable October 24, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 9, 1953; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the third 
interim dividend for 1953, payable Septem- 
ber 14, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on August 24, 1953. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 











AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD AND 
SMELTING COMPANY 


Convertible Prior Preferred Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of $1.25 per share has 
been declared on the Prior Preferred Stock of 
said Company for the calendar quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1953, payable November 2, 1953 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 5, 1953. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly cash dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share has been declared on the Common 
Stock of said Company for the calendar quarter 
ending Sept. 30, 1953, payable September 28, 
1953 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 31, 1953. 


W. J. MATTHEWS, JR., Secretary 
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units in 1954, Edison’s earnings 
might eventually reach the $3.25 level 
or better. 

It appears possible that the com- 
pany has not yet obtained the entire 
benefits of the introduction of natural 
gas in its income account. While the 
cost of natural gas from the supplier 
(Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line) 
was increased several months ago, 
Edison along with other metropolitan 


utilities has been allowed to raise re- 


tail gas rates sufficiently to make up 
for the higher cost. 

Consolidated Edison raised the 
dividend rate on its common stock 
from $1.60 to $2.00 in December 
1950, to $2.20 in March 1953, and 
then to $2.40 with the quarterly divi- 
dend payable September 15. Selling 
recently at 40, the stock yields an even 
6 per cent, which seems generous 
compared with 5.2 per cent for Com- 
monwealth Edison, 5.1 per cent for 
Philadelphia Electric, 5.2 per cent for 
Pacific Gas & Electric, and an aver- 
age of about 5.8 per cent for all elec- 
tric utility stocks, large and small. 
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Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 24 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable October 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record on 
September 4, 1953. 


J. E. IVINS, 
Secretary. 

















UNIVERSAL 
MATCH 
4 CORPORATION 


The Board of Direc- 

tors at its meeting 
held August 20, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share on 
the $12.50 par value stock of the company, 
payable September 11, 1953, to stockholders 
of record September 1, 1953. 


Leonard V. Finder, Secretary 





























G. HEILEMAN BREWING COMPANY 
Brewers of 


OLD STYLE LAGER 


The Board of Directors of the G. Heileman Brew- 
ing Company declared a dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share on its capital stock, payable on 
September 15, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 4, 1953. 


JOHN J. DESMOND, Secretary 








Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable September 11, 1953, to holders of 
record September 1, 1953 

ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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Chicago and North Western Railway 





Incorporated: 1944, Wisconsin, Illinois and Michigan, reorganizing a com- 
Pany originally incorporated in 1859. Offices: 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill., and 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: 


Third Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (April 21, 1953): Pre- 
ferred, 7,904; common, 4,805. 
Capitalization: 
Ne MEM NN 5 oka bd eae AS REDS REE R Ss eescenorbasasnee $204,458,078 
*Preferred stock 5% partic. cum. (to extent earned) 

RN MND one neice oh a beee ane ee aki ry Sexe eeeks ss sie 913,903 shs 
LIAS SLO RD OND... ccscnaceetenacssounenssesansusaaee® 815,544 shs 





*Callable at 105; convertible ‘into one common share; participates with 
common up to $1 after $5 has been paid on common. 


Business: Operates 7,898 miles of road, serving area west 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Superior to the Missouri River 
Valley; branches reach Nebraska and Wyoming. The Chi- 
cago-Omaha line, connecting with the Union Pacific, forms 
a part of transcontinental route to Pacific Coast. Serves 
large grain growing areas and iron ore deposits. Separately 
operated Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha has an 
additional 1,617 miles of road. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $21.7 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and special depos- 
its, $10.1 million; temporary cash investments, $12.8 million. 
Book value of common stock, $254.81 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred 1944-48; 
1950 and 1952-53; on present common, 1944-48 and 1950. 

Outlook: Grain and iron ore traffic are important volume 
and earnings factors. Increasing dieselization and other 
operating economies improve status, but longer term out- 
look is adversely affected by cyclical nature of traffic and 
large proportion of light density branch mileage. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


*Earned per share...1$4.36 . 94 $4.26 D$4.06 $3.04 D$1.27 D$0.42 §D$4.04 
t+Avail. for dividends. 3.13 0.66 2.93 D5.44 1.61 D2.75 D1.96 aie 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 0.50 2.00 None 1.50 None None None 
PE Ssvskckudeeenss 43% 275% 23% 15 22% 28% 203% 21% 
EW socvebaknes scans 15% 13% 13% 9% 11 15 15 16% 





*Before sinking funds and preferred participation. After both. tRestated by com- 
pany. §Six months to June 30 vs. deficit of $7.93 in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. 





Arkansas Fuel Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1909, Delaware; name changed from Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corp. in 1953 upon merger with similarly named subsidiary and segrega- 
tion of ow > Louisiana Gas Co. subsidiary. Office: Slattery Building, 
Shreveport 4, La. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in October. Number 
of stockholders: About 24 ,000. 


steaticesieerees 


Long term *$24,754,236 
Capital <s wt DIP ck cckhwasoswns socasch hoapaboweeeene 3,801,609 shs 


*Giving effect to 1953 financing. {Cities Service Co. owned 1,958,190 
shares (51.5%) as of April 18, 1953. 





Digest: Company and subsidiaries engage in oil and natural 
gas exploration, production and transportation of crude oil 
and marketing of refined products, principally in the South. 
Has interests in 47,500 producing acres (mostly in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas) and 368,975 non-producing acres. 
Net production in 1952 was 5,108,615 barrels of crude oil and 
36,100,005 MCF of natural gas; net reserves 177,146,897 barrels 
and 685,907,310 MCF, respectively. Pro forma working capital 
(adjusted for subsequent segregation, financing, etc.) Febru- 
ary 28, 1953, $20.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $12.2 million; 
inventories, $12.0 million. Dividend payments 1948 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Meare Per BHATO. . 2... sss ccceccces $2.47 $2.22 $2.31 $1.95 $2.04 7+$0.34 
DAVADONGS. PRIA 2.0250 swe ceesesscces 0.80 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.10 
High (Am. Stk. Exchg.)............. 834 11% 12% 17% 15% 24% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exchg.).............. 4% 5% 8% 10% 13 15 


*In 1953, one-half share of present stock and one-half share of Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas were received for each former share; earnings and dividends through 1952 are 
pro forma, allowing for segregation and share exchange; price ranges through 1952 are 
of Arkansas Natural Gas’ former stock, unadjusted. {Iwo months to February 28 
(no comparison). 
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Ferro Corporation 








Incorporated: 1919, Ohio, succeeding an established partnership; name 
changed from Ferro Enamel Corp. in 1951. Office: 4150 E. 56th St., 


Cleveland 5, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last business day in April, except- 
ing Saturday. Number of stockholders (April 30, 1953): 3,700. 
Capitalization: 

rag eb goer oh neg OO EE TT ++ $5,207,302 
ORDECRE BORER $CGT GET ais soi kc <a SinnWc cds daw viod edeugenedease 577,478 shs 


Business: Manufactures porcelain enamels, frits and pot- 
tery glazes (which account for nearly half of sales); Mono- 
tube electric range, water heater and industrial electric 
heating elements (over 20%); enameling furnaces and com- 
plete plants, metal soaps and other chemicals, inorganic 
colorants, fibreglass and supplies, etc., the remainder. For- 
eign business is important. In 1952, acquired Wel-Met Co. 
(powdered metal parts). 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $9.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $14 
million; inventories, $9.8 million. Book value of stock, $25.96 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1932-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: The bulk of earnings depends on demand from 
virtually all leading manufacturers of household appliances, 
but the large potential market for porcelain covered steel 


and aluminum for architectural purposes has favorable long 
term potentialities. 


Comment: Shares constitute a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. as: 24 «$4.01 $4.11 *$2.33 7$4.93 $3.76 $2.30 §$1.30 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.30 $1.40 1.40 $1.45 1.60 1.60 $0.80 
High ...cccccccccece 34% 26% 26% 17% 23% 385% 38% 29% 
LOW .ccccccccceccces 19% 20% 17% 12% 16% 17% 25% 20 


*After $1.00 —— exchange 7. jRestated by company. fAlso paid stock 
dividends, 10% each in 1948 and 1950, two of 2% each in 1953. §Official estimate 
for six months to June 30, vs. actual $1.19 in like 1952 period. 





S. S$. Kresge Company 





Incorporated: 1916, Michigan; established 1899. Office: 2727 
Detroit 32, Mich. Annual meeting: Second Friday in May. 
stockholders (December 16, 1952): 28,737. 

Capitalization: 


Long term deb *$3,145,826 
Capital stock (gi DR ei icaWencvenenacncecee can tauncasNen 75,517,872 shs 


Second Ave., 
Number of 





*Real estate mortgages. {As of March 1, 1951, The Kresge Foundation 
owned 1,900,000 shares (34.4%). 


Business: Operates the second largest variety chain, con- 
sisting of 692 stores in 26 states, District of Columbia and 
Canada, notably Michigan 84, Illinois 78, New York 75, Ohio 
76, Pennsylvania 53, and the Province of Ontario 42. Most 
domestic and all Canadian stores retail articles generally in 
the up-to-25 cent price range; the remainder carry merchan- 
dise above that limit. The majority of stores are leased. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $64.0 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $35.6 million; market- 
able securities, $15.8 million; inventories, $48.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $32.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1913 (predecessor) to date. 

Outlook: Competition is keen, but aggressive merchandis- 
ing policies, program of modernization and gradual expan- 
sion of number of outlets support prospect of well sustained 
sales and earnings. 


Comment: Shares possess investment characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. _* 98 $3.77 $3.95 $3.28 *$8.57 $2.70 $2.56 sous 
Dividends paid ..... 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.30 2.25 2.00 2.00 $1.50 
BTIGh 2 ncccccescceccs 45% 40 39% 43 42% 42 39% 85% 
LOW ccicccccccccccccs 33 34 32 35% 35% 36% 34 33% 


*Includes $0.11 special credit from depreciation reserve released. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





—_ 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 
6 Months to July 31 
BO DB iiiknevnewta nex $1.04 $0.80 
28 Weeks to July 28 
Tilo Roofing ............ 0.38  D0.06 


12 Months to June 30 
Amer. Agricultural 


RIE tess. 6.45 6.17 
Amer. Hide & Leather.... 0.79 D5.62 
Ayrshire Collieries ...... 3.70 4.55 
2, eee 2.80 Kes 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec..... 1.49 1.43 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. .... 3.77 3.95 
Columbia Gas System.... 0.75 0.87 
Davison Chemical........ See 3.24 
El Paso Natural Gas .... 2.71 3.00 
Gen. Public Utilities ..... 2.19 2.11 
Louisville Gas & Elec.... 3.22 3.08 
Menasco Mfg. .......... 0.49 0.40 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 2.82 2.40 
, &) Poa 1.45 1.78 
Procter & Gamble........ 4.35 4.32 
a. eee 2.78 2.46 


9 Months to June 30 
Bendix Aviation ......... 5.96 4.88 
Emerson Elec. & Mfg..... 2.38 2.03 


6 Months to June 30 


Admiral Corp. .......... 2.42 1.31 
Revo Supply ....... cece. 0.28 0.39 
Aluminium Ltd. .......... 1.06 1.33 
Amerada Petroleum...... 2.52 1.88 
Amer. Chain & Cable..... 2.20 1.90 
Amer. Tobacco .......... 2.32 2.09 
Amer. Zinc, Lead 

i. 1.09 2.03 
Anaconda Copper ....... 2.01 2.19 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 4,27 3.66 
Anderson-Prichard Oil . 2.60 2.69 
A.P.W. Products ........ D0.27 0.11 
Atlantic Gulf & W.LS.S... 2.54 4.28 
Basic Refractories ....... 0.66 0.26 
Bath Iron Works........ 2.13 1.98 
an, | REe 0.27 0.14 
Briggs Mfg. ............ 2.01 2.53 
Brown Rubber .......... 1.50 1.20 
Callahan Zine-Lead ...... D0.025 D0.039 
Carman & Coi..........; 0.18 0.12 
Cerro: de Pasco........... 0.66 4.42 
i 2 eer D0.60 D035 
C.1.T. Financial ......... 1.70 1.51 
Clopay Corp. ............ D0.14 0.05 
Coleman Co. ............ 2.64 1.73 
Colonial Airlines ........ 0.39 D0.73 
Columbia Carbon ........ 1.61 1.32 
Commercial Credit ...... 2.51 2.09 
Continental Air Lines.... 2.60 0.22 
So rere 1.45 2.46 
Curtis Publishing ........ 0.39 0.40 
Derby _ AEST ores 1.17 0.78 
Diamond T Motor....... 1.08 1.26 
Eastern Stainless Steel... 1.69 1.03 
Federal Fawick .......... D0.17 as 
Firth BON Dak duis ware uene 0.32 D0.01 
Food Machinery & Chem. 2.01 1.74 
General Finance ......... 0.74 0.77 
Glen Alden Coal......... D0.84 D027 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 4.93 3.39 
Gotham Hosiery ......... D0.67 = D0.20 
Great Northern Paper.... 2.38 2.35 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 0.48 0.41 
Hackensack Water ...... 1.55 1.11 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


6 Months to June 30 
Halliburton Oi] Well 


ee $1.50 $1.58 
Hammermill Paper ...... 0.76 0.81 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 1.90 1.69 
Honolulu Oil ........... 2.51 2.04 
Humble Oil & Refining... 2.22 2.09 
Interchemical Corp. ...... 1.90 1.28 
Tart Weed ..c.......... 1.94 2.23 
ee ee 3.16 2.69 
Johnson & Johnson....... 2.32 1.85 
Kirby Petroleum ........ 0.92 0.56 
a 1.71 1.85 
Leitch Gold Mines........ *0.03 *0.03 
LimeeBelt Co. .... 50.055. 2.22 2.59 
Louisiana Land & Explor. 1.69 1.32 
McGraw Electric ........ 3.60 3.59 
McQuay-Norris ......... 0.70 0.59 
McWilliams Dredging ... 0.89 1.15 
|. # &: eee 0.46 0.69 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 3.86 4.39 
Mid-West Abrasive ..... 0.60 0.39 
Rapewest’ OM ............ 1.13 0.96 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 1.09 pi-¥ 
Mission Development .... 0.45 0.45 
Missouri Pacific ......... 4.94 4.99 
re 1.06 1.01 
ie ee 0.45 D034 
Nat’l City Lines......... 1.03 0.78 
Nat'l Cvlinder Gas....... 71.35 71.30 
48 ee 2.31 2.29 
Nat’l Motor Bearing..... 1.02 0.87 
Nat'l Rubber Machinery.. 2.87 1.62 
New Haven Clock & Watch * 1.14 D0.02 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario 4.68 2.09 
Pataee Const Gases ..<c: 2.37 D1.34 
Pacific Public Service.... 1.11 0.97 
Pacimsce Tim Coms........: 0.68 0.82 
Pacific Western Oil...... 1.42 1.01 
Pancoastal Petroleum .... 0.17 
i, se 0.30 


Paramount Pictures ..... 
a a ee} ee 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 
Phelps Dodge 
Phoenix Hosiery ......... 
Pierce Governor 
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Pitney-Bowes ........... 0.72 2 
Pour @ Ca C. @......... 1.59 1.41 
Powdrell & Alexander.... D0.33 D088 
Pressed Steel Car........ 1.00 0.83 
Publicker Industries ..... 0.67 0.18 
Po ee 2.51 3.19 
Reliance Mfg. ........... 0.47 0.05 
Remington Arms ........ 0.40 0.36 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 1.49 1.41 
3 1.62 1.55 
REO Phetures ......<0003 D0.89 D0.95 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 1.15 0.91 
Ronson Art Metal........ D0.54 D0.72 
Seiberling Rubber ....... 1.07 1.09 
Servomechanisms, Inc. ... 0.24 0.24 
Shattuck (Frank G.)..... 0.16 0.31 
Shattuck Denn Mining.... 0.03 0.67 
Simplicity Pattern ....... 0.49 0.47 
South Penn Oil ......... 1.98 2.18 
a? 3.84 3.23 
SO Fic siiicdes icc DO.58 D0.54 
Standard Oil Ohio....... 2.02 1.82 
Sterling Dewe .......6.s. 1.58 1.34 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... 2.43 1.56 
Suburban Propane Gas... 1.61 1.57 
Swan-Finch Oil ......... 0.44 0.23 
ee 0.75 0.75 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


6 Months to June 30 


1953 1952 


Tonopah Mining ......... $0.03 $0.03 
Union Investment ....... 0.44 0.71 
Union Oil of California... 3.30 2.45 
United Carbon .......... 2.44 2.20 
Universal Cons. Oil...... 1.96 1.18 
Victor Products ......... 0.22 D0.03 
(i. UL 0.27 0.31 
Vulcan Detinning ........ 1.23 0.93 
Western Union .......... 3.59 D3.17 
Weston Electrical 
pO CR ree 1.51 1.83 
Willson Products ....... Lig 0.90 
Wilton Woolen ......... 0.27 0.28 
3 Months to June 30 
Breeze Corps. ........... 0.53 0.41 
Burgess Saieer ere rer 1.20 0.90 
Champion Paper & Fibre. 1.09 1.03 
First Nat’l Stores........ 1.01 0.91 
Gerber Products ........ 1.33 1.05 
Interstate Oil P. L....... 4.22 3.76 
McCrory Stores ......... 0.40 0.39 
McIntyre Porcupine M... *0.72 *0.70 
Pickering Lumber ...... 0.56 0.47 
Remington Rand ........ 0.59 0.58 
eee CANO, oo diac nasa 1.05 1.16 
Wurlitzer (Rudolph) .... D0.03 0.29 


39 Weeks to June 27 


Nat? Theatres .......<0c2 0.68 0.43 
24 Weeks to June 21 
Corning Glass ........... 2.50 1.68 


24 Weeks to June 19 


Amer. Optical .......... 1.48 1.49 
24 Weeks to June 14 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit. D0.10 D0.13 
28 Weeks to June 13 
eee 0.49 1.28 
36 Weeks to June 6 
Automatic Canteen ...... 1.38 1.14 


12 Months to May 31 


Raytheon Mfg. .......... 1.68 0.84 

6 Months to May 31 
Buffalo Forge ........... 2.59 2.75 
Endicott Johnson ........ 1.65 2.28 
Gen. Tire & Rubber...... 2.73 2.30 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.. 2.74 0.89 


12 Months to April 30 





Buckeye Incubator ....... D0.50 0.53 
California Portland 
SE <a iue 248 lem dcia 7.73 6.20 
City Investing .......... 4.10 1.04 
Equitable Office Bldg..... 0.55 0.60 
Exchange Buffet ......... D0.15 0.03 
Macmillan Co...........-. 2.39 2.25 
Se er 2.48 2.71 
is Ge eae don cins 3.33 3.54 
je ee D0.70 D3.76 
12 Months to April 25 
Food Fair Stores........ 1.86 1.62 
*Canadian currency. {Pro forma, reflecting 
merger wth Girdler Corp. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Heyden Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, as a merger of established companies, one 
organized in 1919 to acquire a German business from the Alien Property 
Custodian. Office: 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Last Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (March 19, 1953): 
3%% preferred, 461; 2nd preferred, 1,322; common, 5,325. 


Capitalization: 
Long MUL. cos bv pee sk eeeeEGRbbeee a2 scene as cuapase enue 
“Preferred stock 342% cum. ($100 par).............-eeeeeee 


+Preferred stock 43% cum. conv. 2nd (no par) 
Common stock ($1 par) 


$5,000,000 
79,180 shs 


53,295 shs 
Ty ee 1,076,022 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at par, otherwise at $102 through June 1, 1956, 
less $0.50 every five years to par after June 1, 1971. ¢Sinking fund at $100 
beginning July 1, 1962; callable otherwise at $102% through October 20, 
1961; lower prices thereafter; convertible into 4 common shares through 
October 19, 1961. 





Business: Manufactures synthetic organic chemicals for 
industrial uses (57% of sales when last reported), including 
the plastics, paper, dyestuffs, textile, paint and varnish, food 
and confectionery and other industries; for medicinal, phar- 
maceutical and miscellaneous uses (38%); and for the drug 
trade (5%). Products include formaldehydes, penicillin, dihy- 
drostreptomycin for treating tuberculosis, pharmaceuticals 
and drug sundries. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $12.5 million; ratio, 4.7-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; Gov’ts, 
$5.0 million. Book value of common stock, $12.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1929 to date. 

Outlook: Business normally follows a cyclical pattern, with 
more than half of sales going to industrial users. Although 
the price of penicillin and other antibiotics doubtless will 
remain depressed, company’s entrance into new chemical 
ventures should tend to widen the earnings base and provide 
longer term growth. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is specu- 
lative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share. hy 81 $2.01 $2.04 $0.92 $1.88 $1.92 $0.65 $0.49 
Dividends paid ..... 0.86 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.80 1.00 0.87% 0.37% 
LE. Ee ae ee 45% 35%4 28%, 21% 195% 261% 2436 18% 
NEMO so iiSungece so nehas 23% 19% 17% 14% 10% 185, 14% 12% 


*Adjusted for 244-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
1948; previously American Stock Exchange. 
1952 period. 


+Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February, 
tSix months to June 30 vs. $0.35 in like 





Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation 





Incorporated: 1908, Pennsylvania. Office: Bridgeville, Pa. Annual meet- 
ing: In April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 1,667. 
Capitalization: 

Be IE 5 os ic sees oadnats sncesietenenubs seacnkiontoeeeabaenute Non 
Ree NE ROR MOOI) 6 oo x.c on cunt eseeh bbe eneawesseee see meee 478,261 ~~4 


Business: Produces tool, stainless and other high-grade 
specialty steels in the forms of hot and cold finished plates, 
sheets, bars, billets, strip, wire, forgings and special shapes. 
Tool industries represent principal outlets. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $6.0 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $3.4 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $1.0 million; inventories, $6.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $28.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s earnings pattern is relatively stable, 
compared with other members of the group, reflecting con- 
centration on high-grade specialty type steels. But changes 
in the general business cycle do influence results. 

Comment: Shares rank with the better issues among the 
smaller steel producers. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... =e *$2.56 *$3.34 $2.32 $4.95 $4.85 $4.26 $3.38 
Dividends .......... 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 0.85 
BERN > sowie wan eee s aap 27% 22 20 17% 24% 28 26% 2914 
EW <o sae ed scuph-aeaie's 185% 16 16 12% 15 22% 21% 22% 





*After inventory reserves, $0.46 in 1947, $0.21 in 1948. ——— — 69 “‘lifo’’ inven- 
tory credit. fSix months to June 30 vs. $1.61 in like 1952 peri 
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Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Company, Ltd. 








Incorporated: 1927, Canada. Offices: 500 Royal Bank Building, Ba 3 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and 247 Park Avenue, New York 17, :# 
Annual meeting: Last Friday in April. Number of stockholders ‘sux 
ber 31, 1951): 16,100. 

Capitalization: 


ERG COREE TREO 8 is 6 6p ke a ek 50-5 5:5 404 66 c40ewoed eh weeeew es Cha eneeae Non 
Capital stock th A ree ee re *2,757,973 che 


“Chairman and affiliates own 551,676 shares (20%). 





Business: Operates property in the Pas Mining District of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan (about 22,225 acres) leased from 
the Provincial Governments. Leases run 21 years and are 
renewable. Output includes zinc, copper, silver, gold, selenium 
and cadmium. Reserves estimated January 1, 1952, as 181 
million tons averaging per ton 0.078 oz. gold, 1.07 oz. silver, 
3.15% copper and 4.1% zinc. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $27.0 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $6.9 million; Cana- 
dian Gov’ts, $7.4 million; inventories, $19.4 million. Book 
value of stock, $20.51 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 
Outlook: Operating results depend largely on the rate of 
industrial activity in the U. S. and Canada. Relatively low 


production costs provide a profit cushion in periods of fall- 
ing metal prices and contraction in output. 


Comment: Shares are among the better grade of specula- 
tive Canadian mining issues. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


+Earned per share... $3.32 $4.65 $5.71 $4.72 $5.63 $6.53 $5.45 aes 
tEarned per share... 3.21 4.54 5.60 4.61 5.53 6.42 5.37  §$2.20 
Dividends paid ..... 2.25 3.00 5.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 
Saree eres er 45% 43% 50 47% 5314 65 66% 59% 
SUEY Sins. 65nd de ceanen 33 33 3436 33% 35% 48% 52% 40% 


*Earnings and dividends are in Canadian currency; dividends subject to 15% non- 
resident tax. {Before depletion. {After depletion. §Six months to June 80 vs. $3.00 
in like 1952 period. 





The S. S. White Dental Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1881, Pennsylvania; established 1844. Office: 211 South 12th 


St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting First Tuesday in April. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 2,593. 

mee segnnnns 34 : 

| Ree ee Ire ef ere ere ree ee ee séccsaygareee 
Capital: eck wits ian ks cen cal Deets meus ceeeeenne ...360,659 che 


Business: Manufactures dental instruments and equipment, 
flexible shafting and casings for aircraft, radios, portable 
tools, etc. Subsidiaries operate factories in London, England 
and Rio de Janeiro, and sales branches in Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Company operates 21 sales outlets in the U. S. and 
products purchased for resale account for 40% of total 
volume. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$10.3 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; inventories, 
$8.2 million. Book value of stock, $38.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1881 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for replacement dental supplies normally 
is comparatively stable, and profit margins wide; sales of 
new equipment show wider variations. Industrial product 
division is more sensitive to general business conditions. 

Comment: Although a specialty issue, long dividend record 
qualifies stock as a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share. le 05 $4.12 $4.40 $2.69 $2.38 $3.13 $2.31 $1.20 
Dividends paid ..... 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 *1.60 1.65 *1.50 1.12% 
WE: Fa cs are ties see 44 34 27% 82% 41 3856 34% 30 

Low lane aie Date Sab eb bree 27% 26% 23 23% 27% 293% 28% 25% 


“Paid stock dividends, 5% in 1950, 3% in 1952. Restated. 


tSix months to June 30 
. $1.16 in like 1952 period. 
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Fast Write-Offs 





Concluded from page 3 


tax; thus, the tax saving amounted 
to 52 per cent of this sum, or 82 cents 
a share, and the net understatement 
of 1952 earnings was 76 cents a share. 

After the company’s defense facili- 
ties have been fully amortized, earn- 
ings will be higher. Assuming the 
sane level of profits before amortiza- 
tion and taxes, and also assuming 
continuation of a 52 per cent Federal 
tax rate, reported earnings before 
taxes would be $1.95 a share higher 
than in 1952 (this amount includes 
the portion of last year’s amortization 
representing normal depreciation). 
Taxes, however, would also be higher, 
by an amount equal to 52 per cent of 
$1.95, or $1.01, and thus the net in- 
crease over 1952 profits would be 94 
cents. If the tax rate in this hypo- 
thetical future year is less than 52 per 
cent, a still greater gain would be 
shown—assuming, of course, that the 
economically productive life of the 
defense facilities involved exceeds five 
years. 


Near-Term Effect 


This year and for the next two 
years, the extent of understatement 
of corporate income will be even 
greater than in 1952. But the signifi- 
cance of this phenomenon must be 
qualified to some extent by the re- 
flection that in many cases the earning 
power of defense facilities will prob- 
ably be reduced, temporarily at least, 
upon the expiration of the five-year 
amortization period or even sooner. 
Tax-aided expansion has been con- 
centrated heavily in such industries 
as steel, aluminum and aircraft manu- 
facturing, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that full capacity can be em- 
ployed indefinitely in these fields. 

On the other hand, the growth an- 
ticipated for the economy over the 
next few decades should permit sub- 
stantial earnings in many years after 
defense facilities have been fully 
written off. And there are some other 
groups which have participated to a 
large extent in the tax-aided expan- 
sion—the chemical, utility and oil in- 
dustries, for instance—which are not 
likely to find any appreciable portion 
of their new properties lying idle at 


any time over the predictable future. | 


AUGUST 26, 1953 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Aug. 31: Addressograph-Multigraph; 
Bristol Brass; Myers (F. E.) & Bros.; 
Skenandoa Rayon; United Iluminating. 


Sept. 1: Aetna Insurance (Hartford); 
American Express; American Machin- 
ery & Foundry; Beneficial Loan; Bruce 
(E. L.) Company; Davenport Hosiery; 
Felt & Tarrant; General Controls; Gib- 
son Art; Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
(Canada); Hanover Bank; Interlake 
Steam Ship; Lowenstein (M) & Sons; 
National Linen Service; National Presto 
Industries; Sharon Steel; South Amer- 
ican Gold & Platinum; ° Stokely-Van 
Camp; Thatcher Glass Manufacturing; 
Whitaker Cable. 


Sept. 2: American Air Filter; Arvin 
Industries; Clary Multiplier; Continen- 
tal Baking; Corning Glass Works; 
Cuban-American Sugar; Davega Stores; 
Duquesne Light; Easy Washing Mach- 
ine; Fairmont Foods; General American 
Investors; General Foods; General Time 
Corporation, General Tire & Rubber; 
Jefferson Electric; Louisville Gas & 








Oklahoma Gas 


& Electric; 
Plough Inc.; Pratt & Lambert; Rome 
Cable; Square D Company; Standard 
Fruit & Steam Ship; United States Ply- 


Electric; 


wood; United Steel & Wire; Victor 
Chemical Works; West Penn Electric; 
Woodley Petroleum. 


Sept. 3: American Locomotive; Black 
& Decker; Carter (J. W.) Company; 


General Electric; General Realty & 
Utilities; Grand Union; Hahn Brass; 
Hercules Motors; Holmes (H. D.) 


Company; Knott Hotels; New England 
Electric System; Omnibus Corporation; 
Pacific Lighting; Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing; Rieke Metal Products; Seaboard 
Air Line Rairoad; Sun Chemical; Udy- 
lite Corporation; United Stockyards; 
Woodward Iron. 


Sept. 4: American Enka; American 
Screw; Cerro de Pasco; Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool; Columbia Breweries; Day- 
ton Rubber; Detroit Aluminum & 
Brass; Dewey & Almy Chemical; Elec- 
tric Storage Battery; Houston Natural 
Gas; Kerr Manufacturing Company; 
Laclede Gas; Lone Star Brewing; Mc- 
Kee (Arthur G.) & Company; Miller- 
Wohl; Mobile Gas Service; Reliable 
Stores; Shamrock Oil & Gas; Sterling 
Drug; Trico Products; United Piece 
Dye Works; United Utilities; Wagner - 
Baking; Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham & 
Worts; York Corrugating. 








REAL ESTATE 





BUSINESS PROPERTIES 





CONNECTICUT 





Beautifully Located in the Connecticut 
Valley 


90-acre country home, newly constructed in 1948, 
with many exceptional features. Large living 
room with fireplace, den-library of knotty-pine, 
master bedroom, bath and powder bar, electric 
kitchen, dining room, entrance hall, all on Ist 
floor; 2 bedrooms, bath and cedar storage room 
on 2d floor; circulating hot water heat, oil fired; 
garage, laundry, large shower stall in basement. 
Spacious grounds, nicely landscaped. Asking 
$27,5000. Owner. 


LEON W. PARKHURST 
Ascutney, Vt. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRES 
COLONIAL HOME 


Architectural gem. 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, 2 living 
rooms, study, dining room, modern kitchen. All 
improvements. 68 acres, trout brook; 5 miles 
Williams College. Offered immediate sale by 
transferred executive. Listing No. 420. Price 
$38,000. 


SANBORN TENNEY, Realtor 


Williamstown, Massachusetts 
Telephone 35 or American Listings 
15 E. 58rd S8St., N. Y MU 8-3824 


BERKSHIRES 


17-room attractive brick home, 5 baths, 5 fire- 
places, built 1924, modern heating, attractively 
landscaped, 10 acres, natural swimming pool, 
trout pond, tennis court, pictures. 


T. S. RAMSDELL 
Gt. Barrington, Mass. 











NEW YORK 


BUILDING SITE 


on Storm King Mountain, 28 acres, wooded, 
overlooking Hudson River. Price $6,000. 





STONE’S AGENCY 





Phone 3-6315, Cornwall, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 
MACON, GEORGIA 
23,000 Sq. Ft.—Modern Mill-Type Construc- 
tion—Five Years Old—One Floor—Sprink- 
lered-—Clear Span—High Pressure Steam— 
Natural Gas—Room for Expansion—Good for 
Any Industry—Good Labor Market. é 
Lease—$.40 per Sq. Ft. Gross or $.33 Net 
Sale—$125,000 
Write: Box 655, FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 











Manufacturing Building for Rent 


INDUSTRIAL TYPE BRICK & STEEL 
BUILDING—9,000 sq. ft. Centrally located in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Suitable for light manufactur- 
ing, warehouse, etc. High ceiling—4 truck en- 
trances, unlimited floor weight—good light and 
air — office and 2 washrooms — IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPANCY. 


Write: Box 654, FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6 





Pump & Water Conditioning 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 
REPUTABLE ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS, HOLDING EXCEL- 
LENT FRANCHISES IN MIAMI. 
Box No. 656, c/o Financial World 

86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


One of Daytona’s finest ocean front Motor 
Courts. Excellent year ’round business. 
Write for brochure. 


Harry G. Elmore, Realtor 
Motel & Hotel Broker 
942 Edgewood Ave. 
Jacksonville, Florida 




















WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 














FREE BOOKLETS 






Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 


Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131! Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
hat may affect their holdings. 


Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
“The Case for Bank Stocks,’ discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 
the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Close Corporation—Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 
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260 —— READ LEFT SCALE -__ + Adjusted for Sepsonel variation READ RIGHT SCALE —=> 270 
240 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 4 260 
220 7 Federal Reserve Boa a 250 
200 Y 240 
1 Prot. 
180 \ Ww W 230 
160 220 
140 1953 =< 
120 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 J F MAM J J 
Trade Indicators — 6 86 | Ae 
TElocthic Output CHW) ..6ek ccceise cc ccc sedan 8,511 8,464 8,513 7,626 
SElectric Operations (% of Capacity).......... 94.0 95.2 96.3 933 
Pretaght Gar Loaiiiies. ...w<..ccsids ssc caeee 793,754 785,349 +785,000 805,704 
y 1953 ‘. 1952 
July 29 Aug. 5 Aug. 12 Aug. 13 
ee a Pe ee { Federal ].... $39,381 $39,811 $39,363 $35,919 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,643 22,799 22,912 20,900 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,593 2,618 2,628 2,487 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,705 32,536 32,333 32,951 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 53,395 53,177 53,189 52,54 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,327 1,397 1,345 ~—s-: 1,396 
ee eS ee ore 30,044 30,139 30,158 29,051 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. ftEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones -— 1953 E ¥ 
Averages: Aug.12 Aug.13  Aug.14 Aug.15 Aug.17 Aug. 18 High Low 
30 Industrials . 276.42 276.74 275.71 | 275.04 273.29 293.79 262.88 
20 Railroads .. 105.73 105.75 104.70 Exchange 104.17 103.02 112.21 99.58 
15 Utilities . 50.84 50.86 50.88 Closed 50.77 50.82 53.88 47 87 
65 Stocks 108.03 108.11 107.58 | 107.24 106.56 113.96 102.49 
= 1953 
Details of Stock Trading: Aug.12 Aug.13 Aug.14 Aug.15 Aug.17 Aug. 18 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).. 990 1,040 1,000 | 910 1,030 
Sa | ee 1,054 1,066 1,056 1,048 1,075 
Number of Advances............ 483 434 267 246 259 
Number of Declines............. 279 366 510 Exchange 534 531 
Number Unchanged............. 292 266 279 Closed 268 285 
MEW Sate TIS cose octet Se Sa. sisie oe 19 29 15 | 11 9 
ee OEE See 10 13 18 22 33 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... 95.45 95.46 95.43 ! 95.39 95.38 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,370 $2,640 $2,221 $1,840 $1,940 
s 1953 —— 
*Average Bond Yields: July15 July22 July 29 Aug. 5 Aug. 12 High Low 
BE i.nccuatesuvess 3.257% 3.247% 3.215% 3.207% 3.209% 3.408% 3.002% 
BA ot, Meuse ssees 3.611 3.604 3.578 3.563 3.559 3.668 3.325 
I. cetiakietieatl oes 3.850 3.836 3.827 3.800 3.795 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.99 5.98 5.97 5.85 5.83 6.13 5.46 
20 Railroads ........ 6.02 6.03 6.10 5.95 6.00 6.23 5.43 
ay UGiies «......... 5.54 5.54 5.50 5.42 5.39 5.73 5.04 
a 5.93 5.92 5.91 5.79 5.78 6.08 5.41 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended — 18, Rie 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Chrysler Corporation 
General setinic. 3. cok ee eee 
General “isters: 2s shoe bh oc Alas ecac 
Diaias NOM oS 5c case cee ante ee 
New York Central Railroad 
WECCA RSROEUS ols oad Bs cacle ash cste ou cae 
SOGONRY=V atin’ Geto Set dc denceseecastames 
United States Steel 
Columbia Gas 
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This concludes the current series cover- 
ing all common stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is not a recommenda- 


1942 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 





1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Wr-gley (Wm., Jr.) ......... ee ee 62 70% 74% 84 82% 70% 
ME siiasecids 39 58% 58 69% 594 62 

Earnings ..... $3.26 $3.38 $3.15 $2.96 $3.25 $4.31 

Dividends 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

W:andotte Worsted.......... EEE kxkdo sacs -Listed N. Y. S. E.— 13% 23% 46% ‘ 
BM odeesséecc - December, 1944 —— 13 13 20% Veae 

( .fter 100% stk. div. | ree ene amen én 25% 18% 
May, 1986) ......ccccccoes LOW .eeeeeeeee oan kins ame «eee 13% 8 
Earnings ..... m$1.14 m$1.25 m$1.05 m$1.10 m$2.63 m$1.44 

Dividends None None None 0.40 1.40 0.60 

Vaio GE Ge ocscccediwecses eer 23% 31% 36% 47% 61% 45 
JW neeeeeeeee 15% 21% 27% 32% 33 33% 

Earnings ..... $2.57 $3.00 $2.99 $3.30 $2.12 $5.85 

Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 

Ycrk Corporation............. High ......... Listed N.Y.S.E.-— 15% 24% 27% 16% 
_teeeeeeees December, 1943 -~ 9% 13% 13% 10% 

Earnings ..... j$1.11 j$0.94 j$0.78 j$1.02 j$1.37 j$2.18 

Dividends None None 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 

Young Spring & Wire....... WN waneascss 7% 17% 20% 31% 35% 23% 
: SOUP setbereons 5 7h == «14% —si19%H—“‘i«é‘éz‘S HCCC 
Earnings ..... h$1.15 h$2.03 h$2.22 h$2.80 h$0.67 h$3.52 
Dividends None 1.00 00 Z 0 "1.00 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube..High ......... sae 41% 42% 70% 83% 83 

CO scccccccs “ 28% 30 33 39 5 

(After 2-for-1 split MEE Sasécdcscs Pye es a3 " ah ss “ee — 
Ss WEN owes ecersuaces RO . sseseccece Pree ora ro umes ere tame 
Earnings ..... $2.83 $2.15 $2.12 $2.06 4.25 6.65 
Dividends 1.25 1.0 1.00 1.00 $730 ey 

Youngstown Steel Door..... ME icceucss. 12% 16% 20% 27% 31 21% 
BM ceecessces 7 9% 13 20 15 15 

Earnings ..... $1.11 $0.12 $1.10 $1.05 $1.11 $2.54 
Dividends 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Ze TID nikki ck cccicnceas Oe Sxedcedss 20 37% 44 444 42% 25 
WA acickcaccs 8% 19% 33% 34% 19% 14% 
Earnings ..... e$3.32 e$3.06 e$3.43 e$3.23 eD$0.38 e$1.39 
Dividends 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0 1.00 
Zonite Products ............. eee 2% 4% 6% 12% 14% 10% 
RM -wassaccess 1% 2 3% 5% 9 5% 
Earnings ..... $0.29 $0.60 $0.57 $0.82 $0.92 $0.73 
Dividends 0.15 0.30 0.35 0.50 0.60 0.40 


D—Defcit. 


Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


tion but a statistical record valuable for 
reference. Earnings and dividend payments 
are adjusted for stock splits. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
69 82 89% 79% 75% 
60% 66 70 69% 70% 
$5.82 $6.30 $6.11 $4.76 $4.41 
4.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 4.00 
11% 125% 21% 215% 13% 
8 8% 10% 12% 9% 
m$3.16 m$2.90 m$1.61 m$1.75  m$1.55 
1.70 1.50 0.80 0.8 0.60 
34% 3034 38 48 40% 
22 19% 27 36% 3214 
$4.17 $2.49 $5.30 $4.61 $4.77 
p1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 2.50 
16% 12% 14% 17% 21% 
10% 8 9% 11 13% 
j$3.00 j$1.35 j$1.91 1$2.47 j$2.26 
0.50 0.75 0.50 0.87% 1.00 
24 28% 37% 413, 34 
15% 16% 24% 30% 27% 
h$7.41 h$9.05 h$11.46 h$8.53 h$2.42 
1.50 3.00 5.00 4.00 2.50 
89% 77% 106% F P 
65% 53% 72% ard as 
caus ead 53% 591% 50% 
wate ua 47% 45% 39% 
$8.87 $9.49 $12.12 $9.15 $6.84 
2.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 
19% 14% 19% 19% 17% 
13% 10% 11% 15% 15 
$3.02 $1.05 $2.19 $2.50 $1.73 
1.50 1.00 1.50 1.30 1.40 
35 33% 70% 71% 884 
19% 20% 31% 47% 68 
e$7.08 e$5.50 re$10.70 $10.91 $11.87 
1.50 1.50 3.50 3.00 
6 4 6% 5% 57% 
>: 336 3% 4% 4% 
$0.32 $0.42 $0.35 $0.29 $0.35 
0.20 0.25 0.25 0.20 0.25 


e—12 months to April 30. h--12 months to July 31. j—12 months to September 30. m--12 months to November 39. r-—$11.43 eight months to December 31. 











WHY LET THIS HAPPEN 
TO YOU? 
EFORE CHECKING its back- 


ground many a stock looks cheap 
by superficial comparison with much 


higher market prices a few years 


back, before a forgotten stock split. 
Many a buyer of such a stock has 
found out, too late, that he made 
the mistake of buying split shares at 
a substantial advance when he 
thought he was buying original 
shares way below their pre-split 
price of three years ago. This won't 
happen to you if, before buying, 
you check with FINANCIAL 
WORLD's |1-Year and 12-Year 
Stock Records. 

“It is my opinion that your 12-Year 

and 11-Year Stock Record booklets are 

the most valuable guides the investor 


in stocks 
so far as 


can possess. Your company, . 
I know, is the only one that 
publishes stock records of this type.’— ‘ 


Joseph C. Herman, California. 





12-YEAR 
American Stock Exchange 


Stock Record 
1940-1951 


Here's a $1.25 tabulation you'll find 
invaluable for quick reference if you 
own or expect to buy any common 
stocks on the AMERICAN STOCK 
EXCHANGE (formerly N. Y. Curb). 
This "12-YEAR A.S.E. RECORD" (1940- 
1951) was reprinted from the tables 
published in FINANCIAL WORLD over 
a seven-month period, plus the addi- 
tion of 1951 figures available to May 
9, 1952. Price only $1.25. 


Tells You Instantly For 
Each of 585 A.S.E. Stocks: 


(a) Each Year’s Earnings... .1940-1951 
(b) Annual Dividends 
(c) Annual Price Range..... 1940-1951 
(d) All Steck Splits of 20% or 





more......... 1940 to April 30, 1952 


11-YEAR | 
New York Stock Exchange 


Stock Record 
1940-1950 


A big help in deciding which stocks 
are high and which stocks are low 
by comparison with records of 11 
years—1 940-1950. 


As an aid in "timing" purchases and 
sales nothing is more helpful than a 
backward look for |! years to be found 
in our “II-YEAR N.Y.S.E. RECORD," 
covering 1,042 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
This tabulation tells at a glance, for 
EVERY YEAR, from 1940 to 1950, 
inclusive: (1) Each stock's Earnings; 
(2) Annual Dividends; (3) High and 
Low Price of each stock; and (4) Stock 
Splits (of 20% or more) to May |, 
1951. Published at $2.00—price re- 
duced to $1.00. 


86 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Eagle-Picher helps make driving easier. Its new 
Division, The Ohio Rubber Company, plays an 
important role in helping America’s auto makers 
give you a better product. 


When you “‘step on it’’—whether it’s the accel- 
erator, brake, or clutch—chances are the pedals 
you push were made by Ohio Rubber. Noise and 
vibration are almost totally absent from your 
modern car because the engine is cushioned by 
rubber mountings. Rubber floor coverings add 
color and beauty and provide insulation from 
sound and heat. Window weather stripping keeps 
you dry and free from drafts. 


When a car owner “steps on it”... 





America’s leading automobile manufacturers 
know that it pays to depend on Eagle-Picher’s 
Ohio Rubber Company Division for molded and 
extruded rubber products that meet their exact- 
ing specifications. Inquiries addressed to The 
Ohio Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio, will 
receive prompt attention. 


You will find Eagle-Picher a dependable source, 
not only for mechanical rubber goods, but also 
for many other products listed below. We'd be 
glad to have an opportunity to discuss any of 
them with you. 


[= EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 





PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the steel, paint, glass, ceramic, 


chemical, storage battery, automotive and farm equipment industries. 


Among these products are: Slab zinc « Lead and zinc pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber ° 


products « Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium « The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 


Mineral wool home and industrial insulations ¢ Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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